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low to Use a Syllabus im Collese 


With Some Account of the Introductory Course in History at Dartmouth College* 
BY HERBERT DARLING FOSTER. 


A syllabus for college use must have much the same gen- 
eral purpose as one intended for secondary schools, namely, 
to secure proper sequence, unity, and proportion through its 
emphasis and omissions, and to make possible reading out- 
side a text-book. In its use, both in school and college, the 
teacher must guard against over-emphasis of the mechanical, 
or neglect of the human element. 

Some of the reasons which call for a syllabus in the school 
apply with added force to its use in college. It becomes a 
necessity to ensure some sort of unity among instructors 
where a considerable number are utilized in the large intro- 
ductory course. The student needs it to tell him what he is 
expected to do and where he may find his material, in a 
course which at first perplexes him with an emphasis upon 
the use of many books in a large library, and which misleads 
him with its apparently easy reliance upon lectures and dis- 
regard of any very definite work. The ordinary freshman 
or sophomore who takes up the introductory college course 
in history has had comparatively little experience in handling 
books or working in a library of any size. He needs definite 
guidance regarding the better historical literature, and defi- 
nite incentive to make him realize what a delightful but ser- 
ious task real historical work is. 

Moreover there are other delightful vistas before the enter- 
ing freshman. Wholesome college activities and friendships, 
“sermons in running brooks” with fish for elusive texts, 
the freedom “ simply to bask and ripen, to take the sun and 
wind into his pulses,” the attractive college creed that one 
gets more from his fellows than from books and teachers, 
all this delectable lotus diet tempts him to forget the best 
men who have lived, the best books that have been written, 
and bravest deeds that have been done which lie ready at his 
hand as they never will again. He is willing to be led by his 
well-meaning instructors between breakfast and lunch 
through historical pastures, if they be still green with 19th 
century vendure, but he likes to.feel his afternoons and even- 
ings his own (as we do); and he is apt to forget he is ex- 
pected to feed beside the still waters, if he would have his 
soul restored. He is far too apt to trust in the goodness and 
mercy of the teacher who does not like to have an excessive 
number of failures in his course, and in the ambitious tutor 
and seminarist who prides himself on the number he has 
saved through extreme unction the night before the final ex- 
amination. Even the sophomore has had a year largely con- 
sisting of required work with little training in the use of the 
library ; and he is possessed of a pardonably exaggerated idea 
of his increased importance and his responsibility for fresh- 
men. 

How to increase historical mindedness in a group of sev- 


* An address delivered before the Association of History Teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, on March 11, 1910. 


eral hundred such lively, lovable, and extremely human 
freshmen and sophomores is the problem of the teacher who 
gives the introductory course in history in a growing Amer- 
ican college. ‘To give it effectively one must, before he be- 
gins, thoroughly understand not only the historical field and 
the historical method, but also the seemingly unhistorical 
human material with which he is principally concerned. 

College syllabi may be divided into three types. One has 
been for many years represented by the excellent outlines 
of Professor Munro, of Wisconsin, and Professor Dow, at 
Michigan, to which probably all of us who have constructed 
a college syllabus are glad to acknowledge our indebtedness. 
These syllabi analyze the topics with some minuteness. 
Much briefer is the little list of topics and fresh and valu- 
able references which Professor Haskins issues at Harvard. 
A syllabus occupying a middle ground between these two types 
was made out at Dartmouth seven years ago by Professor 
Fay and myself. This did not analyze the subject matter 
so fully as the Wisconsin or Michigan syllabi, but was some- 
what fuller than the Harvard outline, averaging about a 
page for an exercise. 

The Dartmouth syllabus differs from both the other types 
in marking out the precise nature of each exercise. It in- 
dicates for each exercise three things: (1) what portion of 
the course is to be covered ; (2) whether the exercise is a lec- 
ture or a recitation; and (3) what reading, map or written 
work is to be done by the student. The two distinctive fea- 
tures of the use of the syllabus are: (1) the insistence upon 
the requirement of daily work; and (2) the provision for 
bringing each member of the department into systematic 
personal relations with the undergraduate at the beginning 
of his work in history. 

In discussing the topic, how to use a syllabus in college, 
one feels some embarrassment, for the answer has to be based 
so largely on personal experience. An exchange of exper- 
iences has, however, a certain historic as well as pedagogic 
value. Perhaps the one theory on which we can all agree is 
that a college and if possible a secondary teacher should make 
out his own outline, which is better for his use than that of 
any one else, however much he may be indebted to the syllabi 
of his colleagues. 

To indicate, even briefly, the results of an eight years’ 
experience in the making and using of three editions of a 
college syllabus, involves giving the essential features of the 
problem before us in a small college like Dartmouth with 
1,122 undergraduate men,—and no women to raise the 
standard of scholarship and chivalry. We are not training 
teachers or specialists, but men who go largely into business, 
law, and polities. We are dealing moreover with nearly all 
the men (959%) in each class. We must therefore give only 


so much of specialized training in history as is consistent 
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with the attainment of that culture which comes from his- 
torical knowledge; but on the other hand we must afford 
sufficient training to development within the mass of under- 
graduates something of that fairness of mind, love of truth, 
and willingness to take trouble in order to understand the 
two sides of a man or a question, which go to make up the 
essence of historical mindedness. Such a double task is suf- 
ficiently arduous to warrant all the aid that can be obtained 
through a syllabus. 

For the last few years, from 270 to 330 men, an average of 
300, have taken the course, about three-fourths of them 
sophomores and most of the remainder freshmen. All his- 
tory is elective, but nearly every undergraduate takes at 
least the introductory course, partly because undergraduate 
sentiment runs that way, but also because that senti- 
ment is backed by a rather friendly attitude in other 
departments so that History 1-2 is made a prerequisite for 
thirty-nine other courses in history, economics and political 
science, and for two popular courses in English and Ameri- 
can literature. The course is recognized as one of the hard- 
est in college, but the syllabus enables every student to know 
before he elects it, what the course is like. One of the uses 
of a printed syllabus is to give to the student who is making 
out his electives, full printed information regarding the field, 
the method and the amount of work demanded in a course. 

The field covered in the introductory course has always 
been European History, beginning with the German migra- 
tions. At first the time available was but two-thirds of a 
year and the course extended only through the reformation. 
When a full year was secured it was extended first to 1715, 
then to 1789, and this year in response to a growing demand 
it comes down to 1870. As the majority of the men (57%) 
who take history take no other course, and as only 
183% elect a course in 19th century European history, we 
felt the last century should be included in the one course 
everybody takes. About 36% of the undergraduates elect a 
one semester course in the political history of the United 
States since 1783. 


In the development of the department from one man to 
five, each one of the teaching force has kept a hand in this 
foundation work on which so many historical and allied 
courses build. This necessitates careful organization to en- 
sure definiteness and unity of treatment. Here the syllabus is 
of the greatest value, supplemented by the human element 
through conferences of the whole department. A co-opera- 
tive course which has grown up naturally and taken on or- 
ganized shape gradually, offers some decided advantages, es- 
pecially in a large introductory course where one man can- 
not carry on all the work. It enables each man, from the 
head of the department to the newest instructor and the 
graduate assistant, to know just what the foundation work 
of the department is and how he can build upon it in later 
" courses ; gives an extremely valuable esprit du corps and fund 
of common interest and common knowledge; and acquaints 
each instructor with a large number of undergraduates at 
the beginning of their course. On the other hand it is per- 
haps of service to the freshman and sophomore to know 
something of the personality of the man whom he may or 
may not wish to elect in subsequent courses. 

The lecturing to the whole class is done chiefly by the in- 
structors with the larger experience, though the third and 
even the fourth man have lectured occasionally. For some 
years we have given about two lectures a week (53 out of 90 
exercises) in a course covering three hours per week. This 


year we have reduced the number of lectures to about one a 
week (35 out of 90 exercises.) This was due partly to the 
fact that we now make rather more use of a text-book, but 
mainly to the feeling that we needed to get at the men more 
frequently in the more direct and personal way offered in 
recitations. A lecture is given only when it seems to be 
logically needed through the inadequency of other material, 
or when it offers the opportunity to start a current of com- 
mon interest. This is not mechanically set down once in so 
often in order to come on a certain day in a week, so as to 
pass around the use of the large lecture room to other depart- 
ments. A college should furnish proper rooms for teaching 
of such sort and at such times as the nature of the subject 
demands. For the remaining exercises, about two a week, 
the students are divided into recitation sections of twenty to 
twenty-five men. Each instructor holds recitations, and he 
also has from three to six conferences with each of the stu- 
dents in his sections. Recitation and conference work is not 
relegated to assistants. Graduate students are utilized to re- 
lieve the instructors of most of the correction of quizzes and 
map work, the instructor retaining enough to get an idea of 
his students’ ability in that line, and to train and test the 
graduate assistant in his rating of papers. 


In making our syllabus we felt it was wiser to mark out 
precisely what we wanted in our own course, rather than to 
make a general plan in the hope of getting it adopted else- 
where. This reduces market and profit in the interest of 
definiteness and efficiency. We have found, however, (what 
must be the experience in any fairly large college course) 
that the financial question can easily be met by a loan based 
on future receipts until the sales pay for a first edition and 
provide for later ones. 


The syllabus was constructed on the plan of setting before 
the student some work worth doing and also of ensuring that 
a very definite amount and kind of work should be done at 
each exercise. This plan of work provides: (1) There 
should be some lectures, but none where the labor is all done 
by the instructor and where the student comes unprepared. 
(2) The student should use a required text-book where a 
satisfactory one is available such as “ Emerton’s Introduc- 
tion to the Middle Ages,” or Seebohm’s “ Era of the Pro- 
testant Revolution,” with all the latter’s limitations. (3) 
He should also work in the department library as much as 
is reasonable (on an average about every other exercise) 
learning to use the best material indicated for him in the 
syllabus. (4) He should further be taught how to get at 
good historical material and how to get something out of it, 
through suggestions by the instructor in lectures, by means 
of questions, criticisms and- discussions in recitations, and 
through his own efforts in the preparation of a careful writ- 
ten report or thesis, based on his own bibliography, notes 
and outline. 


For each exercise in the syllabus, whether lecture or reci- 
tation, a definitely prescribed amount of work in text-book 
or outside reading or both is indicated by the use of an as- 
terisk. We ask for and get a minimum of about 30 pages an 
exercise, or about 90 pages a week. A first rate man will 
read at least twice that amount. No attempt is ordinarily 
made to keep track of the number of pages read by each stu- 
dent. But occasionally a n.an in whom you can place con- 
fidence is in the way of telling you what he has done, and it 
proves that he has read 3,000 or 4,000 pages in a semester. 
One such man told me in answer to my question where he 
had been prepared for college that he had prepared him- 
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self in a sawmill. ‘The thing that interested him most in 
his semester’s work was the life of the scholar Erasmus. 

As the course has been extended to 1870, we have decided 
to give it greater continuity this year by requiring in addi- 
tion to Emerton’s Introduction and Seebohm’s Era, Robin- 
son’s “Introduction to the History of Western Europe.” 
The greater amount of reading still remains to be done out- 
side of these text-books. The amount of reading of definite- 
ly prescribed sources is not large—such things as Tacitus’ 
“ Germany,” Einhard’s “ Charlemagne,” and selections from 
Calvin’s “ Institutes ;’ but a fair amount of source material 
is suggested in syllabus and lecture and is voluntarily chosen 
by students in the ordinary books of selections, like the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, and Rob- 
inson’s Readings. 

After having tried the system of general references en bloc 
for the whole subject covered at one lecture or recitation, and 
the alternate plan of references grouped under specific topics, 
we have found the latter more satisfactory in results. In 
the present syllabus therefore, after the analysis of the sub- 
ject matter of the lecture or text-book, we print a list of 
“topics for reading” with references under each topic. A 
“ Reading on one of these topics ” is indicated by the aster- 
isk as required for certain exercises. For example in pre- 
paration for a recitation on “ Monasticism, Its Services and 
Dangers,” a student is required to read a chapter in his text- 
book, and also on one of the following topics : “ WhyMen went 
Into the Monasteries; St. Benedict and Benedictine Rule; 
Daily Life in a Medieval Monastery; The Economic In- 
fluence of Monasteries; the Services of Monks and Dangers 
of Monasteries.” Each of these topics is followed by sev- 
eral references to the best material. The student, who is all 
too ready to read a number of pages, rather than to find out 
about a given subject, is encouraged to read if practicable 
not merely one reference, but to compare the views of Gib- 
bon and Montalembert, with St. Jerome’s “‘ Plea for a Mon- 
astic Life” or with a selection from William James’ “ View 
of Ascetism.” Occasionally a hint as to the point of view 
of an account is given, e. g., the emphasis of abuses in the 
church in Lea’s first chapter of the “ Inquisition in the Mid- 
dle Ages,” or the favorable side.of medieval church life as 
portrayed in Cutts, Gasquet and Alzog. Sometimes with no 
suggestion of the varying point of view, two quite differing 
estimates of men and their work are put side by side, and dif- 
ferences are occasionally brought out in class discussion, by 
an interested student, or instructor. 

A common basis of knowledge for which each student can 
be held is furnished by the lecture or the definite text-book 
work. The topics for individual reading call out a some- 
what freer and more stimulating discussion. The student is 
encouraged to present as informally as he will, his own dif- 
ficulties or point of view. Such a discussion in a division 
of twenty to twenty-five men who come to know one another 
and the instructor fairly well is reasonably sure, if managed 
with fair skill, to stimulate interest and some real thinking. 
The instructor sees what background the student has or more 
often what he lacks, and gets a chance to make the under- 
graduate’s effort contribute to the enlightenment of his fel- 
lows ; through a student’s query he sees the sophomore’s or 
freshman’s point of view, and through an answer is enabled 
to clear up a point which a number of men for the first time 
realize was not clear to them. In a recent recitation, in re- 
ply to a question as to the difference between the political 
views of Luther and Zwingli, a freshman replied: “ Luther 
believed in government by the prince, but Zwingli believed in 


civil government.” Suspicious of the secondary training of 
the youth in civil government, the instructor found by a per- 
fectly frank reply that the graduate of our public schools had 
come to college with the notion that civil government meant 
only such a government as that of the United States. 

Written quizzes of ten or fifteen minutes falling at uncer- 
tain intervals, but coming rather oftener than once a week 
give spur to preparation for lecture and recitation, and pre- 
vent the latter from becoming a rambling exhibition of the 
knowledge of the instructor rather than an opportunity for 
the formulation of the student’s knowledge or the kindly 
revelation to himself of his own lack of knowledge. Occa- 
sionally a student gives a five minutes’ summary of his read- 
ing. Such a summary is apt to be dull and wooden, save by 
an exceptionally good student on a particularly felicitous 
topic, and the results may be generally more suggestively 
brought out through questions. A really good recitation may 
sometimes be made to yield a fairly orderly summary of the 
subject which may occasionally be put with profit upon ‘the 
blackboard. 

The student’s work and his ideas are further revealed 
through individual conferences of ten or fifteen minutes. In 
the conference the instructor (who already knows the stu- 
dent in recitation) looks over his notes, and gives advice re- 
garding individual needs in way of note taking. If the stu- 
dent’s notes and answers show he has failed to do his work, 
he is warned and required to make good his deficiency. He 
is also given an outline map and asked to put down places 
and boundaries on the spot. As his individual tastes ap- 
pear, suggestions are made as to what might prove of espec- 
ial interest to him, some indication is given of the distinctive 
characteristics or relative value of books, and he is encour- 
aged to read less of mere compilations and more of the bet- 
ter historical material. Often the student reveals his spec- 
ial difficulties of temperament or prepartion or his ambitions 
for the future. Such a conference (though it may degen- 
erate into a merely mechanical quiz) presents an opportunity 
for a close personal relation and mutual understanding, when 
two human beings get near enough together to tell the color 
of each other’s eyes. Those chances arise only too seldom for 
a man to do his best service for a younger fellow, but if they 
come at all it will be not through the large lecture, but 
through relations established in small divisions or personal 
conferences. For such work no man can be too experienced, 
and in this human aspect as well as in his knowledge of the 
literature the instructor is better qualified than the graduate 
assistant. 

For more specific training in use of historical material 
each student writes a somewhat careful special report. After 
rather elementary instruction as to use of a card catalogue 
and other resources of a library, he prepares a working biblio- 
graphy with exact references, following a simple model in 
the syllabus. He then goes over this (usually in conference 
with the instructor) incorporates the matter’s additions, and 
is given some idea of the relative value of books on the sub- 
ject. He then submits his notes and an outline of his re- 
port, which are criticized. Finally he hands in his complete 
special report, accompanied by revised bibliography and out- 


line. The student is warned against some obviously careless — 


ways of note-taking and is encouraged to display his ingen- 
uity in developing some system of his own for accumulating 
and arranging notes, which will suit his individuality better 
than any syllabus system. The subjects for reports are nu- 
merous, about 300, and cover a large range, some of them 
suggested by colleagues in economics, literature, art, natural 
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science, medicine, engineering, so as to interest men with 
varied tastes. ‘To prevent the temptation to enter into other 
men’s labors, these special reports are filed until the student 
graduates, when they are rarely claimed. Such report work 
involves much labor by both student and instructor, but it 
gives one of the most valuable forms of training in the 
course. 

Of historical geography, students are lamentably ignorant, 
and it is difficult to get them to apply in daily work or reci- 
tation. the teaching of the lecturer or instructor, which ap- 
pears to them mildly interesting provided it does not entail 
work on their part. Each student is expected to use his 
atlas in preparation for an exercise and to bring it to each 
recitation. He brings it when he remembers it, and is quite 
ready to open it and regard it with benevolent interest when 
asked a question. But he is equally ready to close it with- 
out any suggestion. Historical geography like his atlas is 
largely a sealed book to the American college student. Lan- 
tern slides arouse some interest, but they make only a fleet- 
ing impression. It is possible to get a modicum of work 
done, for the student has to make out certain maps and hand 
them in or fill them out in recitation or conference, but I 
must frankly confess the field of historical geography does 
not seem to appeal to the average student as a vital part of 
work in history. I fear it seems to him rather a stunt in the 
instructor’s programme, to be done when inevitable, just on 
the eveof written tests, but not something to be cultivated 
regularly as a foundation for historical knowledge. 

To sum up, the syllabus in college seems to have these 
uses or advantages: (1) It gives a definitely organized plan 
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of work. ‘This is clearly essential to secure unity and pro- 
portion in an introductory course with a large number of 
students and various instructors. (2) It makes possible the 
employment of many books and of various methods of keep- 
ing students at work and giving them proper training and 
tests. (3) It gives both instructor and student a definite 
knowledge of what is to be done and'when, and. ensures 
proper emphasis, omission and sequence. As a Dartmouth 
undergraduate expressed it to me on the train yesterday, as 
he journeyed from a Smith College Glee Club concert to a 
New York athletic meet, “ The syllabus connects up a man’s 
work.” (4) It enables the undergraduate to know before- . 
hand something of what he is electing and shows allied de- 
partments or a body of advisers what the student has elected. 
(5) It proves of decided value to students in case of absence, 
or in preparing for conference, review and examination. In 
student parlance, “it connects up a man’s work.” (6) It 
gives definiteness and efficiency to a course, lending it a per- 
haps not undeserved dignity which another course equally 
good may lack through want of a programme. 

The dangers of rigidity may be remedied in part by fre- 
quent new editions, which are likely to be printed more often 
if the syllabus is not intended to be a source of income to the 
makers. The danger of too great guidance for the student 
may be remedied partly by special reports, and by encour- 
agement to read widely and deeply for himself. These and 
other dangers may be even more adequately met by using a 
syllabus with common sense and by leavening the careful 
programme with that human element which all work must 
possess if it is to have within it the breath of life. 


Some lilistorical Syllabi Issued Simce Dec. 1909 


The following works are either not in- 
eluded in the list of History Syllabi 
printed in Tue History Teacner’s Maoa- 
ZINE for December, 1909, or have been pub- 
lished since that date. 


Caldwell, Howard W. Outlines of Ameri- 
can History, 1785-1861. University 
Publishing Company (Chicago and Lin- 
coln, Neb.). 

Designed for the use of classes in col- 


‘leges, normal schools and for advanced 


work in high schools. It covers a period 
upon which few syllabi have been pub- 
lished, and it will prove serviceable for both 
teachers and scholars. The analysis is 
good, but might, in places, be made more 
detailed. References are many, sometimes 
unnecessarily repeated. There are questions 
to be used for class discussions. The many 
typographical errors can readily be cor- 
rected in a later edition. 


Committee of Eight of the American His- 
torical Association. The Study of His- 
tory in the Elementary Schools. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Contains detailed analysis for the study 
of American history in each of the eight 
grades of the grammar school. There are 
references to ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern European history as a background for 
the study of American history. The com- 
mittee advises the teacher how much time 
to spend upon each topic. It has sought to 


avoid repetition of the same topics in sev- 
eral grades. The report was reviewed in 
Tue History TEACHER’s MaGazine, Vol. I, 
pp. 51, 52, 53 and 56. 


Foster, Herbert Darling, and Fay, Sidney 
Bradshaw. A Syllabus of European 
History, 375-1870. Third edition. De- 
partment of History, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H. 

This is a revised edition of the syllabus 
prepared for use in the introductory course 
at Dartmouth. It contains an excellent an- 
alysis with many references under the sev- 
eral topics; rarely are facts included in the 
analysis. The reference lists are not 
weighted with deadwood by the frequent 
repetition of references to text-books con- 
taining similar material. 


Hodder, Frank Heywood. Outlines of 
American Colonial History. Lawrence, 
Kansas. Price, 25 cents. 

An analysis of the pre-Columbian period, 
the explorations, and of each of the col- 
onies, together with an outline of the Eng- 
lish colonial system. A succinct analysis, 
but without references. 


Larson, Laurence M., and a Committee of 
the Illinois High School Conference. A 
Syllabus of European History for See- 
ondary Schools. Champaign, IIL. 

Ancient and modern European history 
are here analyzed in one syllabus. There 
is not only analysis of the several topics, 


but also reference to collateral reading, ad- 
vice upon map work, topics for papers or 
reports, and suggestive remarks. The ref- 
erences for collateral reading are limited to 
works suited for high-school classes. 


Louisiana Department of Education. State 
Course of Study for High Schools. 
Baton Rouge, 1909. 

This syllabus contains an outline of the 
four years of high-school work. The divi- 
sion is based upon the recommendations of 
the Committee of Seven. There are review 
topics and questions in addition to analy- 
ses, and some references to books for col- 
lateral reading. 


New England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Outline for the Study of Ameri- 
can Civil Government. The Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents, net. 

This is a very complete analysis of the 
systems of local, State and national gov- 
ernment in the United States, containing 
references to text-books and illustrative ma- 
terial. Reviewed in Tue History Tracu- 
ER's MaAGAzIne, Vol. II, p. 62. 


New York State Education Department; 
Course of Study and Syllabus for Ele- 
mentary Schools, 1910. 

This syllabus went into effect at the 
opening of the schools in New York State 
American history is 
sixth, seventh and 


in September, 1910. 
given in the fifth, 
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eighth grades. In the fifth and sixth 
grades it is concerned entirely with bio- 
graphical studies, which are divided into 
two groups, called “stories” and “ story 
lessons.” The work for the seventh and 
eighth grades follows the more usual nar- 
rative story of American development, be- 
ginning with the period of exploration and 
closing with the Panama Canal and the 
Hague Tribunal. For these grades there is 
a total of 180 lessons to be covered within 
the two years. 


New York State Education Department. 
Syllabus for Secondary Schools, 1910. 
History and Social Science. 

Several innovations are introduced into 
this new syllabus of New York State. 
There is increased emphasis placed upon 
note-books and visual aids. It is recom- 
mended that ancient history be given in the 
second or third year, English history in the 
third or second year, United States history 
and civies in the fourth or third, with mod- 
ern European history in the second or third. 
The syllabus was discussed at the New 
York State Conference of history teachers, 
December 5th, 1910, and is commented 
upon by Dr. Sullivan in this issue of THe 


Suggested Changes im Course of Study im lalistory 


BY JAMES SULLIVAN, PH.D., NEW YORK CITY. 
Member of the Committee of Five of the American Historical Association. 


History Teacuer’s MaGaziNne (January, 
1911). 


Riley, Franklin L. Methods in Teaching 
History in Publie Schools, University, 
Miss. Published for the author. 25 
cents. 

Professor Riley gives an _ introductory 
paragraph on elementary history teaching, 
then an analysis of the subject for each 
of the eight grammar-school grades and for 
high-school grades. 


Smith, Don E. Syllabus on Historical 
Geography. The University Press 
(Berkeley, Cal.). 

This is a syllabus of a course of lec- 
tures devoted largely to the historical 
geography of Europe. In addition, there 
are analyses of such topics as “The Re- 
lation of Man,to Geographic Environment,” 
“Europe in Asia and Africa,” “ America.” 
There is an excellent bibliographical note 
referring to the principal European works 
upon historical geography. 


Trenholme, N. M. An Outline of English 
History. Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 


The outline is an excellent detailed an- ~ 


alysis of English history. The topics 
treated are based upon Cheyney’s “ Short 


History of England.” There are references 
to Cheyney’s history and to Cheyney’s 
“ Readings in English History.” In addi- 
tion, there is a select list of reference 
books for English history. One of the most 
valuable features of the outline consists in 
the review questions appended to each 
topic. 


University of Illinois, Department of His- 
tory. Syllabus of Continental Euro- 
pean History for Use in History I. 
(Urbana, Il.) 

Prepared for use in the introductory 
course in history in the University of Illi- 
nois, this syllabys is divided into two 
parts, one covering medieval history up to 
and including the Renaissance, and the 
other, modern history up to the present 
time. There are general directions for use 
of the syllabus and conduct of the course, 
including required text-books, the arrange- 
ment of work for each week, and lists of 
books for collateral reading, directions for 
notetaking and for the use of maps, and 
for the essay to be written as part of the 
work of the course. The lecture analysis 
contains references to the required and col- 
lateral reading both in sources and second- 
ary works. 


The question whether to have a new syllabus or not is al- 
ways a difficult one to answer. Where we have our courses 
all worked out, our text-books all mastered and adapted, it 
causes no little disturbance to our peace of mind to have some 
individual or committee come along and “ rip the whole thing 
up,” so to speak. It means any amount of work for all of 
us and it is so much easier to jog along in the good old rut. 

In our best moments, however, there is not one of us who 
will not say that it was a wise provision in New York State 
which requires a revision of the syllabus every five years 
The makers of that regulation knew well the in- 
herent tendency of all of us to go to seed in following the 
line of least resistance. They knew that unless something 
was done to keep us awake and alive that we would go on 
year after year teaching what our fathers had taught without 
ever a question as to whether what we were teaching was 
adapted to the needs of the rapidly changing conditions in 
the world about us. 

It is now over thirteen years since the Committee of Seven 
began its work on history in the schools. The report which 
it published had a far wider influence than the committee 
dared hope. The four fields recommended by it were widely 
adopted. I remember well the remarks of my colleagues in 
New York City when called upon to teach Greek and Roman 
History in the first year of the high school: “ What an 
absurdity!” “ You have to spend most of your time teaching 
the pupils the meanings of words,” etc. After a year or so 
the Greek and Roman History was put in the second year 
and the course in Medieval and Modern History was made an 
elective in the fourth year, with the result that students sel- 
dom took it. To many, even ten years ago, it seemed absurd 
that a pupil should have to know who Cleon was in order to 
be graduated from high school, but that he might be densely 
ignorant of Bismarck. Greek and Roman history, however, 
was a subject thoroughly intrenched in the minds of the 


teachers and to arguments advanced for more modern history 
a reply was made: “It is so much more satisfactory to 
teach about Alexander than about Bismarck. We know so 
much about Alexander and so little about Bismarck !” 


In most parts of the country the course of four fields 
recommended by the Committee of Seven caused greater trou- 
ble than in New York City. In the latter, three courses: 
Ancient, English and American were absolutely required for 
a diploma, but in very many places the four fields were all 
given as options from which the students might choose. 
After a student had made up his schedule of languages, 
mathematics, English and the sciences, he “ filled in ” with 
history. This method, judging by the stated experiences of 
teachers, was far worse than the old general history course 
which the Committee of Seven had so thoroughly and justly 
condemned. 

Gradually—very gradually—the idea that a student living 
in the twentieth century ought to know how the present grew 
out of the immediate past began to find favor. Somebody 
said he thought it was far more important to know how mod- 
ern Germany and Italy came into being than it was to know 
about the squabbles in ancient history, and he was vigor- 
ously applauded. In studies other than history the world at 
large was beginning to demand that instruction should have 
a closer touch with a high school student’s immediate sur- 
roundings. History teachers actually began to clamor for 
more modern history. Questionaires sent out in New York 
State and the country at large showed that fact conclusively. 
The Committee of Five appointed by the American Histori- 
cal Association to revise the Report of the Committee of 
Seven and the committee appointed by the Regents have 
therefore reported in favor of a revision of the course of 
study for the purpose of getting in more modern history. 

We may therefore say that the teachers have what they 
were demanding. There are but few texts to meet the de- 
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mand and until some are published there will be a general 
wail over the hard work which the course is entailing. The 
well-trained history teacher will know how to handle the 
situation, but the teacher whose knowledge of teaching his- 
tory lies within the covers of a text-book will have a hard 
time for a few years, and many will be the complaints that 
the teaching of modern history is a failure. 

Turning from these complaints which are inevitably con- 
nected with any change made for educational progress, we 
may ask what is to be accomplished by the syllabus in his- 
tory recently published in New York State along lines agreed 
upon by the Committee of Five of the American Historical 
Association. Beginning with the last course, that of United 
States History and Civics, we note that the Colonial period 
has been thrown into European history, where it belongs, 
and that the teacher of fourt’: year history has one whole 
year at five periods a week in which to cover the history of 
the United States since the Revolution and to teach Civics. 
No longer will it be necessary to leave students with a notion 
that the interesting details of our history stopped with re- 
construction, and that civics is one grand cram of the dry 
minutize of our constitutional frame work. At last it will 
be possible to spend a very considerable amount of time on 
the study of our government in its actual workings. 


The second grand achievement of the syllabus is that it 
actually permits of our spending one whole year of three 
hours a week on the history of the centuries of most import- 
ance to a boy and girl of the present day; the eighteenth. 
nineteenth and early part of the twentieth century. Some 
one has spoken of the syllabus as a reversion to the old genera] 
history course. We fail to see it when such an amount of 
time may be given to so few centuries. 

The committees on the work of revision were much puz- 
zled in the naming of the courses and it may be said that 
none of the names proposed were felt to be satisfactory and 
that such names as were given were regarded as only tenta- 
tive. This was particularly true of the course preceding the 
course mentioned above, which may truly be called modern. 
The first course, opening with a series of topics drawn from 
Ancient History, and covering that portion of history usually 
denominated medieval, and also the first portion of modern 
history presented a serious problem. The committees knew 
that they had many conservative people to deal with. They 


_ knew that it would fairly make bleed the hearts of those who 


had been teaching the pupils the names of all the Anglo- 
Saxon kings with their dates, the minute details of the chil- 
dren’s crusade, the names of all the French and German kings, 
to be suddenly called upon to use some common sense in the 
elimination of the unimportant and to cut out ruthlessly 
much of the material which has encumbered our text-books 
for years. 

For Ancient history the question which the committees put 
before them was that which Mahaffy set for himself when de- 
livering his lectures in the Lowell Institute: “What Have 
the Greeks Done for Modern Civilization?” It was not to 
burden the student with narrative details, but to give him 
such a picture of Greek and Roman life as would make him 
feel that the Greeks and Romans had red blood and were not 
mere automata pulled back and forth across the historic 
stage. It was to take the boy and girl of fourteen or fifteen, 
seat them before you and in twelve lessons give them a pic- 
ture of life in Athens and Rome, such as would make them 
see wherein we moderns owed the ancients a debt. What a 
— of refuge from Sphacteria, Brasidas, Gelon and the 
ike! 

In the middle ages the committees had no idea that the 
teacher would teach about all the kings of England, all the 
kings of France, Germany, Spain, princes of Italy and the 


like. As in the case of ancient history they would like to 


see the pupil get a good appreciation of medieval civilization ; 


the breaking up of the Roman Empire, the growth of the 
church, the rise of the papacy, the beginnings of feudalism, 
life of the people, the growth of the royal power. In treat- 
ing of a topic like the latter on a country like France, it was 
not expected that all the Pippins, the Charleses, Louises, and 
Philip’s would be treated. The committees hoped that the 
teachers would have enough courage to say somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘“ Now, my children, we are going to see how the 
royal power grew in France—how the kings who were at 
first nothing more than feudal barons along with others, 
gradually got most of the power into their hands and re- 
duced the lords to mere officers of the realm. In the many 
centuries from Charlemagne to Louis XIV, which we cover, 
there were very many kings of France, but we do not care to 
know anything about a very large number of them. ‘There 
are in fact only a few that you ought to know about at all, 
but about them you ought to know a great deal so that you 
will remember them for all time. The first of these is Char- 
lemagne (then would follow a great deal about this man), 
then+there is Louis VI (the Fat), (here would be shown 
how Louis started the war of the feudal lords and encouraged 
towns), then there is Philip II (Augustus), Louis IX, Philip 
IV (the Fair), Louis XI.” If the trouble is taken to make 
these few kings stand out as individualities accomplishing 
definite things, the student will leave French history with 
something more than a kaleidioscopic jumble of names and 
dates. The very names of Philip VI and Charles VI could 
be omitted. Merely to speak of them as the king of France 
at the time of the Hundred Years’ War, and when dealing 
with Joan of Are, is all sufficient. Along with John and 
Charles V they were nonentities in French history, and no 
more deserve mention than many of the prime ministers in 
English history of the nineteenth century. 


I have taken the above example because in a measure it 
will serve to make clear the position of the committees and 
I hope will forestall many futile and really silly criticisms. 

When the Committee of Seven recommended the teaching 
of Greek and Roman history down to 800 in one year a cry 
went up: “ Now you are asking us to teach a text in Greek, 
a text in Roman, and a text in Medieval history all in one 
year.” There seem to be so many history teachers who do 
not know what the “ elimination of the unimportant ” means. 
As a constant reminder for their helpless: “* What shall I do? 
What shall I do? So many,many million facts to teach and so 
little time to teach them,” we would suggest a large printed 
sign in the popular phrase of the day: “Cut it out,” as 
an excellent thing to have on their desks. 

To turn from this somewhat lighter vein to one of serious- 
ness the committees would probably be the first to acknowl- 
edge the many imperfections in the details of their work. 
Help from the experience of others is what they ask. Help 
does not mean growling about this and that to fellow teachers 
and never taking the trouble to write the authorities about 
the flaws. Teachers are too prone to talk a great deal about 
things they do not like, but they fail to overcome a certain 
inertia which prevents them from sitting down and doing 
some really constructive criticism. 

The committee asks particularly for help along the line of 
suggested readings. It was well realized that some teachers 
required and got a certain amount of outside reading done 
by their pupils, but investigation showed that the vast ma- 
jority of history teachers, in New York State, at least, were 
doing virtually none of this very important adjunct to history 
work, probably because it did not “ count ” on the examina- 
tion. It was with the hope of getting at least a few good 
selections read that the committee adopted the plan put forth 
in the syllabus. It was either that plan or a perfectly frank 


declaration that history teaching for the average teacher was 
nothing more than cramming pupils on a specified text. 


lEmglish lilistory and the Present Crisis 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY, PH.D., HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Not often may the teacher of history illustrate the rela- 
tion between past and present so happily as in connection 
with the present political crisis in England. A movement 
of mighty import is unmistakably in process now, and it is 
linked inseparably with other big events of the far past. 
Almost any day for weeks to come may the teacher in college 
or high school follow down the line of march in English his- 
tory from the Norman Conquest to the news item in the 
morning paper. 

The purpose of this writing is to suggest a few of the 
phases in which the present situation may be thus presented. 
Some of the more important steps are indicated briefly, with 
references to accessible authorities for further reading and to 
source materials for illustrative use before the class. 


I. General Statement. The relation of the present crisis 
to the past of English history may be stated in a general way. 
Thus the movement of the Liberal Party to-day becomes a 
perfectly logical part of the long struggle by which the 
masses of the English people have won self government from 
kings and lords who ruled only by hereditary right. 

(a) The Norman Conquest introduced a strong, cen- 
tralized monarchy. Practically the king had all the power; 
theoretically he shared it to some extent with his tenants-in- 
chief and other great men who made up the Great Council. 


(b) The first great step away from absolutism came in 
the reign of John, and was embodied in the Great Charter. 
Under Henry II, Richard I, and John began “ the break- 
down of the feudal system as a source of government supply.” 
At the same time new methods of arbitrary taxation were 
invented and the new royal courts began to encroach fast 
upon the old system of feudal justice. The drift was all to- 
ward an absolute despotism. The movement culminating in 
the Great Charter first checked this drift. It seized upon the 
contract idea inherent in feudalism and made of it a consti- 
tutional check. It declared that even the king is under the 
law, and it provided for érganized resistance to the illegal 
acts of royalty. This is the real significance of the Great 
Charter. It provides the first great constitutional check 
upon absolutism, with provision and precedent for its en- 
forcement. It “ introduces an age, the age of constitutional 
growth, new in the history of England, and in the form and 
importance of its results new in the history of the world.” 
[G. B. Adams, “ Political History of England,” 1066-1216, 
446-147. G. B. Adams, “ Critical Period of English Const. 
Hist.,” in American Historical Review, V,(1900) : 643-658. ] 
For illustration in class read from any document book por- 
tions of the Great Charter, especially the enforcing clause. 

(c) The next great step to be mentioned may be the en- 
trance of the representative element into the Great Council. 
This was accomplished within a century of the Great Char- 
ter. In 1254 the representative knights of the shire were 
summoned. (Read Adams and Stephens, “ Select Documents 
of Eng. Hist.,” doc. 33). In 1264 representatives of certain 
cities and boroughs were summoned for attendance at Simon 
de Montfort’s Parliament of the following year. (Stubbs, 
“Select Charters,” 415). These new elements in the Great 
Council were established beyond recall when the Model Par- 
liament had met in 1295. By the middle of the next cen- 
tury they had formed themselves logically into another 
House of Parliament separate from the older element which 
held by hereditary right. The new representative element, 
the modern House of Parliament, gradually became the great 
check upon both the hereditary monarch and the hereditary 
House of Lords. 

(d) Passing over the ebb and flow of constitutional pre- 
cedent in the Lancastrian and Tudor periods, emphasis may 


be laid upon the triumph of representative, constitutional 
government over the despotic Stuarts. The Revolution of 
1688 is of course the great landmark at this point, but the 
Petition of Right, the Grand Remonstrance of 1641, the acts 
abolishing the office of King and the House of Lords in 1649, 
the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement of 1701, well 
illustrate the trend of the age. (A. and 8., “ Select Docu- 
ments”). Thus both of the hereditary elements were com- 
pletely abolished for a time following 1649 by the all power- 
ful representativé House of Parliament. Later, by the Revo- 
lution of 1688, the dominance of Parliament over kingship 
was guaranteed. It is not strange that the last veto of a 
law of Parliament by the Crown came at this period, in the 
reign of Anne. 


(e) The logical outgrowth of the Revolution of 1688 and 
the formation at that time of two well-defined political par- 
ties was the Cabinet system. This gave to the representative 


house its control over the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 


(f) The great step toward democratic government in the 
nineteenth century was the extension of the franchise so that 
the representative House should represent the masses of the 
English people instead of merely a limited section of the 
middle class. (See A. and S., “Sel. Does.,” for acts of 1832, 
1867, and 1884.) 


(g) The final step is the present crisis. Early in the twen- 
tieth century the representative House is beginning a battle 
against the remnants of hereditary power. The attempt to 
reform the House of Lords and limit its veto power is a per- 
fectly logical and inevitable result of past events. 


Il. The Taxing Power of the House of Commons. The 
relation of the House of Commons to taxation offers a fine 
study in historical sequence in connection with the present 
situation. The struggle of the Commons for supremacy 
in matters of taxation brought on this critis. The historical 
significance of this fact is understood when one remembers 
that the representative House came into existence and got its 
growth as a result of the problem of taxation. 


(a) The Frankish Inquest was brought to England by 
the Normans. By the reign of Henry II it was fast devel- 
oping into our modern jury system. But it was also used in 
matters of taxation, as in the Domesday Book. Beginning 
in the latter part of the reign of Henry II the jury idea was 
rapidly developed in matters of taxation. From this use of 
the jury in taxation grew the House of Commons. (Stubbs, 
“Const. Hist.,” 6th ed., I: 548-549, 651-667. A. and S., 
“ Sel. Does.,” does. 17, 19.) 


(b) The first time we are sure that representative 
knights met in the central assembly they were summoned to 
“arrange what they are willing to pay us in our need.”(A.- 
and 8., Se/. Docs., doc. 33). The purpose of the Model Par- 


liament of 1295 was the same, and it voted generous supplies 
to Edward I. 


(c) Not only was the representative House born for the 
taxing purpose, but it secured its general legislative power 
by virtue of its resources in granting supplies. Its first step 
toward general legislative power was taken when it granted 
supplies to the king on condition that he should grant in re- 
turn redress of grievances or some other concession. (A. 
and §., “Sel. Does.,” docs. 66, 68, 114-118, grants on condi- 
tions. White, “ Making of English Const.,” 368-378). 

(d) Therefore the House of Commons has always been 
especially jealous of its powers in matters of finance. Al- 
ready in the fourteenth century the principle had grown into 
practice that money grants should be initiated by the Com- 
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mons, and this principle was definitely established in 1407. 
Stubbs, “Const. Hist.,” [1]: 62-63. A. and S8., “ Sel. Does., 
oc. 112.) In 1593, 1625, and 1640 the Commons asserted in 

one form or another their privileges in matters of finance. In 

1671 they resolved that “in all aids given to the King, by 

the. Commons, the Rate or Tax ought not to be altered by 

the Lords.” In 1678 they resolved that all supply bills 

“ought to begin with the Commons. And that it is the un- 


doubted and sole right of the Commons, to direct, limit, and. 


appoint, in such Bills, the Ends, Purposes, Considerations, 
Conditions, Limitations, and Qualifications of such Grants; 
which ought not to be changed, or altered by the House of 
Lords.” (Anson “ Law and Custom of the Const.,” I: 254. 
Lowell, “ Govt. of Eng.,” 1: 400.) Yet the right of the Lords 
to reject money bills as a whole, though seldom exercised, 
was not definitely called in question until 1860. In that 
year they rejected the bill of the Commons providing for the 
repeal of paper duties. The lower House at once protested 
against such action and the next year the repeal of the paper 
duties was forced upon the Lords by its inclusion in the an- 
nual tax bill. Since that time the “ policy of including all 
the taxes in one bill has developed into a permanent practice, 
and under the name of the Finance Bill, this now includes 
all fiscal regulations relating both to the revenue and to the 
national debt.” (Lowell, “ Govt. of Eng.,” I: 288. Feilden, 
“Short Const. Hist. of Eng.,” 114-117, gives a brief sum- 
mary of the growth of the privileges of the Commons in 
financial matters. A fuller account in Medley, “ Manual of 
Eng. Const. Hist.,” 232-242. Anson, “ Law and Custom of 
the Const.,” I: 252-257.) 

(e) The final and logical step is again in the present. 
In 1908 appeared the following statement in Lowell’s “ Gov- 
ernment of England” (1: 400-401) : “It is truly said that 
the House of Lords cannot initiate or amend, and practically 
cannot reject, any money Dill.” This seemed true at the 
time. But the very next year the Lords rejected the finance 
bill prepared by the Commons. Small wonder is it then, as 
one reviews the origin and growth of the taxing power of the 
representative branch, that it made the following reply in 
1909, to the action of the Lords: “ The action of the House 
of Lords in refusing to pass into law the financial provisions 
made by this House for the services of the year is a breach 
of the Constitution and a usurpation of the rights of the 
House of Commons.” 


Ill. A study may be made, similar to No. I above, but 
with special reference to the diminution of the power of the 
House of Lords with the growth of representative govern- 
ment. In such a study due emphasis should be laid upon 
the temporary abolition of the upper House following 1649; 
the need that led to a remodeled upper House as nrovided in 
the Humble Petition and Advice of 1657; and the restora- 
tion of the old House of Lords in 1660. The different as- 
pect of the present problem, brought about by the growth of 
the Cabinet system, must of course be pointed out. 

IV. Similarly the diminution of the king’s power may be 
made a special] study. In this connection one phase of the 
present crisis is especially interesting. Although there has 
been no veto by the Crown since Anne’s reign, the king has 
still a peculiar vestige of legislative power. Queen Anne 
was the ultimate legislative authority when she “ swamped 
the Lords” in 1711-1712. In a similar way the threat to 
create new peers helped to carry the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and the Ministry was sore taxed to secure the assent of the 
King to such extreme procedure. An interesting question 
in the present crisis is already being propounded in some 
quarters: Suppose the Liberals carry the coming elections ; 
suppose the Lords still refuse to consent to the reform pro- 
posed by the Liberals; and finally, suppose the King stoutly 
refuses to “swamp the Lords?” Here is an interesting con- 
tingency. It will probably not occur, but the mere statement 
of the proposition shows that the King still holds a card. 
He still has this ultimate, indirect legislative power. This 
is a strange remnant from the days of Norman absolutism. 


Thus the present crisis in English politics in its various. 
phases illustrates perfectly the connection between past and 
present. In addition to the landmarks of history mentioned 
under the various headings above the teacher may, of course, 
indicate as many intermediate steps as seem suited to the 
purpose. An attitude of historical impartiality may be 
maintained toward the merits of the present controversy 
across sea, but at the same time it may be made clear that 
the claims of the House of Commons constitute a logical 
chapter in a long story. The political cohorts in England 
to-day are in the line of march that began when the first 
William set up his standard at Pevensey on a September day 
of 1066. 


lolistory im the Secondary Schools 


Ancient History: The Rise of Macedon 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


A Review a Proper Introduction. 

In order that the student may understand 
the rise of Macedon under Philip II it is 
necessary for the instructor to begin by em- 
phasizing two things: First, the essential 
weakness of Greece at his accession and 
second, his success in removing the obsta- 
eles which had hitherto prevented Macedon 
from becoming a great State. To grasp the 
situation in 359 B. C., it is necessary to re- 
call to mind much of that struggle between 
individual cities for the mastery which char- 
acterized earlier Greek history. This may 
be done by calling the roll of the great 
city-states of Greece in the order of their 
pre-eminence, and noting how and why each 
in turn forfeited the leadership (It might 
be helpful to tabulate these facts on the 
blackboard as they are drawn from the 


class.) In the period before the Persian 
wars Sparta was the dominating power be- 
cause of her military organization, and her 
conquests in the Peloponnesus, but yielded 
this position to Athens in the years which 
immediately followed the battles of Platwa 
and Mycale. She regained it again as the 
result of the battle of Aegospotami and the 
surrender of Athens to Lysander. Spar- 
tan arrogance received its first check in 
390 B. C. at the hands of the Athenian 
Iphicrates; then again at Leuctra in 371 
B. C., and its final overthrow nine years 
later at Mantinea. These circumstances 
brought Thebes to the front as the arbiter 
of Greek destinies, but unfortunately for 
her, Mantinea not only dealt the final blow 
at Sparta’s prestige, but destroyed forever 
the prospects of a permanent Theban hege- 


mony through the death of her incompar- 
able leader. 

The class realizes by a review of this 
character that the only cities which could 
possibly have thwarted the ambitions of 
Philip, namely Thebes, Athens and Sparta, 
were in no position to bar his progress. It 
is true that for a brief interval Athens 
seemed about to regain her lost empire, but 
this hope soon vanished as a result of the 
struggle known as the Social War. Thebes, 
too, in spite of the loss of Epaminondas, 
seemed for a time master of the situation, 
but there was little of reality behind the 
semblance of power. There was no great 
Theban whom she could match against the 
wily Philip. On the other hand, Athens 
even in her weakness produced a Demos- 
thenes, who, though battling for a lost 
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cause, showed himself a worthy representa- 
tive of the days of her power and great- 
ness. 


The Internal Problems before Philip. 


At least three tasks devolved upon Philip 
of Macedon: (1) The consolidation of his 
Macedonian possessions; (2) the creation 
of an effective military organization; and 
(3) the acquisition of a satisfactory sea- 
board, as it were, “cutting windows” to 
look out upon Greece. Philip’s tasks were 
very similar to those which confronted that 
creator of modern Russia—Peter the Great. 
The outlook was almost as discouraging, 
but with this difference, that Philip profited 
to a greater extent than did Peter from the 
weakness and discord of his enemies. He 
pursued his ambitions, however, with the 
same steadfastness of purpose and with the 
same assurance of ultimate success, but ad- 
vanced much more surely and rapidly 
toward the goal which he has set himself. 


The following topical analysis of the 
subject suggests the main points to be em- 
phasized : 

Philip of Macedon and the conquest of 
Greece— 

1. Weakness of Greece. 
2. Attempts of Athens to regain power. 
3. Attempts of Philip to obtain a sea- 
board. 
4. Opposition of Athens, Aeschines and 
Demosthenes. 
5. Interference in Central Greece. 
(a) Occasions. 
(b) Chaeroneia and the supremacy of 
Macedon. 
6. Plans for conquest of Persia. 


It will be noted that this analysis lays 
special emphasis upon the attempt to se- 
cure a seaboard on those steps which cul- 
minated eventually in the loss of Greek 
freedom on the battlefield of Chaeroneia. 
These two undertakings, the expansion of 
Macedon eastward along the Aegean, and 
that southward into Northern and Central 
Greece, were closely bound together in that 
they involved Philip in hostile relations 
with the same cities. Demosthenes fore- 
saw what actually came to pass, that the 


fate of an Amphipolis or an Olynthus was 
closely linked with that of the rest of 
Greece. The success of these enterprises, 
however, was assured in no small measure 
by the thoroughness with which Philip had 
set his own house in order, and his com- 
plete mastery of the statecraft of his age. 
Not for naught had he spent three years 
as a hostage at Thebes. It was there that 
he made himself familiar with all the 
idiosyneracies of the Greek character, and 
acquired that knowledge of men and affairs 
which enabled him to secure the mastery. 
“In short,” says Curteis, “ Philip left Mace- 
don a boy and he returned a man, full of 
energy and new ideas” (page 23). 

One of the most interesting of his pre- 
liminary labors was his effort to secure the 
control of that series of great cities which 
dotted the shores of the northern Aegean. 
The creation of this seaboard had much to 
do with dragging Macedon from her obseur- 
ity and elevating her to the rank of a 
world power. 

The magnitude of the task before Philip 
and the marvelous ability of the man will 
become more apparent if the teacher keeps 
these internal problems more or less sepa- 
rate from the story of the conquest of 
Greece proper. They undoubtedly paved the 
way for his later successes, and should not 
be entirely divorced from them. The _ in- 
structor would probably find it much easier 
to present the various episodes in the life 
of Philip in strictly chronological order. If 
this is done the student will be likely to 
pass over rather lightly the special prob- 
lems which awaited solution at his hands— 
any one of which was a test of his force 
of character. “No prophet in his happiest 
hour,” says Bury, “could have predicted 
that within thirty years . . . Macedon 
would bear the arts and wisdom of Hellas 
to the ends of the earth” (page 681). 
When the student pauses to consider that 
this result was attributable not only to the 
military genius of the great Alexander, but 
to the energy and ability of his illustrious 
father, the life of this barbarian prince 
makes a strong appeal to the imagination. 
If this method be pursued of following each 
successful undertaking to the end before 
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taking up a new phase of his career, there 
is more likelihood of leaving with a class 
a distinct impression of the many-sidedness 
of the man and his constructive statesman- 
ship. Nothing will be lost, and much, we 
believe, will be gained by deferring the con~ 
sideration of his various efforts to secure a 
foothold in Greece proper until the class 
has followed to the end his intrigues in the 
north. 
The Conquest of Greece. 

The most satisfactory method of present- 
ing the story of the conquest of Greece is 
to look upon Philip’s attempts as a series 
of steps, each bringing him a little nearer 
the desired goal. The occasion for each 
and the advantages gained or lost should 
be discussed in sufficient detail to make the 
tortuous course of Philip’s policy as clear 
as possible. This is not an easy matter, 
and lack of time often impels the teacher 
to sacrifice some of the details of the story 
in order to secure more time for Alexander. 


' The class should be constantly reminded 


that Philip, too, was imbued with the same 
ambition which dominated his successor of 
uniting the Greeks in a great conquest of 
the Orient. Death, however, cut short his 
plans. ‘He is entitled to no small meed of 
the credit for having made the undertaking 
possible. 
Literature. 

The teacher will find the following refer- 
ences especially helpful: Curteis, “ Rise of 
the Macedonian Empire” (chapter III on 
Macedon and Hellas at Philip’s Accession 
presents in a few pages a bird’s-eye view of 
Greek history from Philip’s accession to the 
death of Alexander). Wheeler, “Alexander 
the Great ” (the preliminary chapters cover 
the rise of Macedon. Although they have 
special reference to Alexander, they will be 
found to contain much useful material on 
the topic under consideration). Bury, “ His- 
tory of Greece.” chapter XVI. Seignobos, 
“Ancient Civilization,” pages 176-180. 
(Note especially the author’s analysis of the 
work before Philip.) 

The growth of Macedonia may be brought 
more vividly before the student by the use 
of such a map as is to be found in West, 
“Ancient History,” page 211. 


English and American History: Beginnings of English Colonization 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D., DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 


Trade the Primary Motive in English 
Colonization. 

The teacher of English history who has 
a proper prospective will devote some of his 
lessons on the Tudor period to an intro- 
duction to the history of English colonial 
enterprise. No mistake in history teaching 
is more common than the undue emphasis 
which is laid by most teachers of Ameri- 
ean history on the religious motive in Eng- 
lish colonization in America. Yet fifty 
years before the beginning of the Refor- 
mation in England, the nation was already 
reaching out, along with the other nations 


of western Europe, for trade in far-distant 
lands. and the efforts of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean seamen were largely directed 
toward the same goal. It was trade pri- 
marily which led the Englishman across the 
seas. The religious motive entered into his 
enterprises only after the other had long 
been established. 

Medieval Trade and Trade Routes. 

As a preliminary to this study the 
teacher should devote at least one or two 
lessons to an exposition of the subject of 
medieval trade and trade routes. If his 
text-book is not sufficiently explicit on this 


subject he can find excellent material with 
illuminating maps and other illustrative 
material in such books as Cheyney’s “ Euro- 
pean Background of American History,” in 
Fiske’s “Discovery of America,” and in 
Seebohm’s “ Era of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion.” Special studies may here well be as- 
signed to the various members of the class. 
Boys and girls alike are invariably fascin- 
ated by the chapters in these books which 
deal with the lines of medieval trade and 
the commodities which the medieval mer- 


chants offered for sale. Furthermore, a 


study of Marco Polo’s description of his 
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voyages to the far eastern countries will 
readily be undertaken by students. 

From the far eastern countries, by well- 
established lines of communication, spices 
and drugs, precious stones and fine fabrics, 
gums, perfumes, dyes, rare woods and other 
commodities were regularly brought to the 
Italian trading communities in the Medi- 
terranean. Thence by routes across the 
Alps, through Germany, France and Fland- 
ers, they were transported to the countries 
bordering on the northern seas. On the 
coast of the English channel, the Baltic and 
the North Sea were depots for an export 
trade which extended far into the northern 
part of Europe. Thus, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries there were five 
groups of trading cities with which the 
class should become more or less familiar: 
(1) those in northern Italy, like Venice and 
Genoa; (2) Those in southern France, like 
Marseilles; (3) those in southern Germany, 
like Augsburg and Nuremberg; (4) those 
in northern France and Flanders, like 
Calais, Bruges and Antwerp; (5) those in 
northern Germany, like Liibeck and Ham- 
burg. 

Beginnings of the English Export Trade. 

In this medieval trade the merchants of 
England took no part. The Hanseatic 
League, composed of the merchants of the 
cities of northern Germany, had its factory, 
“The Steelyard,” in London; the merchants 
of Flanders bought the wool of England and 

.exchanged for it the cloths of Flanders; 
and year by year a fleet from Venice 
visited the coast towns of southern Eng- 
land and exchanged the commodities of 
southern Europe and the Levant for the raw 
materials of the British Isles. Gradually, 
during the fifteenth century, the men of 
England, too, entered upon this inter- 
national trade. By the middle of the cen- 
tury, the wool of England began to be 
manufactured into cloth at home; a Drap- 
ers’ Company was organized, and a com- 
pany of exporters, The Merchant Adven- 
turers, obtained a charter from the king for 
the purpose of carrying on trade with for- 
eign. countries. A special study of this 
company of Merchant Adventurers, the 
prototype of all the later English trading 
companies, will repay the class. The basis 
of this study may be found in Cheyney’s 
“ Industrial and Social History of England,” 
page 164ff, in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Reprints, second series, I], and in 
Cheyney’s “European Background,” chap- 
ters VII and VIII. 

As the English export trade grew, the 
government of England, especially after the 
accession of Henry VII, entered upon a pol- 
icy of doing what it could for its mer- 
chants. Statutes and treaties were made 
for the benefit of English seamen and. Eng- 
lish merchants, most notable of which were 
the “Great Intercourse,” a treaty negoti- 
ated by Henry VII with the Netherlands 
in 1496 and the statute of 1485 which de- 
clared “that no manner of person... . 


shall buy or sell any manner of wines of 
the growth of the Duchy of Gascony, but 
such as shall be ventured and brought in 
an English, Irish or Welshman’s ship... . 
mariners of the same [being] English, Irish 
or Welshmen for the most part.” (Adams 
and Stevens, “ Select Documents,’ No. 135.) 


In Henry VIII we are face to face with 
a son of the “New Age.” He encouraged 
ship building and ship owning. He corre- 
sponded with students of geography and 
with adventurers. He encouraged and 
profited by the Newfoundland fisheries, and 
he did his best to open to Englishmen the 
new avenues of trade which were being de- 
veloped in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Trade routes and trade condi- 
tions, by this time, had altogether changed. 
The old routes to the East were closed, and 
new routes were constantly being opened. 
The story of Prince Henry the Navigator 
and the story of Columbus and the other 
Spanish explorers may, it is true, lie some- 
what outside the field of English history, 
still the teacher can profitably direct the 
attention of his classes to these voyages, 
because they shed so much light upon the 
history of English commerce. 


The English Trading Companies. 


By the middle of the sixteenth century, 
numerous English trading companies had 
been organized and numerous voyages in 
search of new trade routes had been under- 
taken. Most dramatic of all these voyages, 
and an excellent type lesson in illustration 
of the general topic, is the voyage to Rus- 
sia, undertaken and carried through by 
Chancellor and Willoughby in 1553. Here 
is an opportunity for the teacher to intro- 
duce his classes to the fascinating stories 
of Hakluyt. If the original stories are not 
accessible, the teacher ought certainly to be 
able to obtain Edwin M. Bacon’s “ English 
Voyages Retold from Hakluyt,” an excel- 
lent substitute for the original. 


“At the time of Elizabeth’s accession we 
see that the way for expansion was but 
prepared; but certain facts are already 
significant. The spirit of adventure is 
born, and with it some experience in dis- 
tant navigation; merchants and gentry 
have begun to combine their capital in en- 
terprise with encouragement from the 
crown.” (Woodward, Expansion of the 
British Empire, p. 16.) Then comes the 
period of the great English seamen—Frobi- 
sher and Drake, Gilbert and Raleigh—the 
period in which the English gradually 
overcame and outdistanced the Spaniards 
and prepared the way for their first settle- 
ments in America, 


The English Colonizing Companies. 


The earlier English companies—the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, the Muscovy Company, 
the Levant Company, and the East India 
Company—were all purely trading compa- 
nies. Their charters were granted to mer- 
chants who sent out ships to trade and who 
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occupied only so much land as was neces- 
sary for the purpose of their commerce. 
Gradually, the scope of these companies 
was widened, and colonization and settle- 
ment, as yet only for commercial advan- 
tage, were undertaken. Then a new kind 
of company was chartered, the colonization 
company, among the greatest of which 
were the London and the Plymouth Com- 
panies; but there were others. The new 
charters now contain clauses which grant 
to the members political as well as com- 
mercial privileges. The members of these 
companies either themselves intend to move 
out to the colonies or propose to send out 
settlers to occupy the country. It is with 
this stage of English commercial develop- 
ment that the American student is most 
intimately concerned, yet he cannot under- 
stand its true significance unless he has 
studied the history of English commerce in 
its earlier stages. 

One thing more the teacher should at- 
tempt to indicate to his classes, and that is 
the difference between the character of the 
English colonization and that of England’s 
keenest rivals—Spain and France. In 
England, colonial enterprises were regu- 
larly undertaken by individuals, either 
singly or banded together in trading com- 
panies. In Spain and France, these enter- 
prises were undertaken by the government. 
The difference in the results is obvious: in 
the English colonies there developed a spirit 
of independence which was never possible 
in the colonies of the continental coun- 
tries. The English colonies prospered or 
died because of the initiative or lack of it 
on the part of individual citizens. The 
continental colonies were fostered and pro- 
tected by the home government and were 
never able to develop along independent 
lines as did those of England. 

Bibliography. 

The two or three best books which are 
suitable both for teachers and for students 
who are studying this period are: (1) 
Cheyney, “ Industrial and Social History of 
England,” chapters VI and VII; Cheyney, 
“European Background of American His- 
tory.” chapters II, III, IV, VII and VIII, 
and (3) Fiske, “ Discovery of America,” 
chapters III, IV and V. Besides these, 
interesting and profitable material can be 
gathered from: (4) Traill, “Social Eng- 
land.” volume III, pp. 209-228, 477-494; (5) 
Busch, “ England Under the Tudors,” (6) 
Seeley, “ Expansion of England,” and (7) 
Woodward. “ Expansion of the British Em- 
pire.” 

For sources, the student should, if pos- 
sible consult (1) Hakluyt, “ Principal Navi- 
gations,” (2) “University of Pennsylvania 
Reprints,” second series, Il; (3) Cheyney, 
“Readings in English History,” (4) Hart, 
“American History Told by Contemporar- 
ies,” volume I. Besides these, the student 


will find a few documents in each of the 
other well-known source books of English 
history. 


American llistorical Association Meetings 


THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETINGS 


Tuesday, December 27th. 


An unusually early registration and 
large attendance marked the first day’s ses- 
sions of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis. The excellent ar- 
rangements of the local committee and of 
the authorities of the Claypool Hotel pro- 
vided for an easy dispatch of the work of 
registration and of the care of guests. The 
day was devoted to joint meetings of the 
main association with the Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association and the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association. The afternoon 
sessions gave rise to a proposal to alliliate 
the Ohio Valley Association, which, after 
much discussion, was referred to a commit- 
tee for consideration. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at Evanston, Iil., in May, 
1911, in conjunction with the Evanston 
Historical Society and the Chicago Histori- 
eal Society. 

Western history in many aspects was 
treated at the evening meeting in a joint 
session of the three associations. The 
American introvention in West Florida, 
1810-1813 was the theme of a paper read 
by Prof. Isaac J. Cox, of the University of 
Cincinnati, and discussed by Prof. Frederic 
A. Ogg, of Simmons College, Boston, and 
by Rowland Dunbar, of the Mississippi 
State Department of Archives and History. 
Dr. Cox produced materials showing the 
connection of American officials with the 
West Florida movement for independence 
from Spain and for annexation to the 
United States; and all the speakers differed 
with the earlier statements of American 
historians regarding the reprehensible con- 
duct of the United States in annexing this 
land, basing their arguments upon the 
standards of international polity of that 
day, the fear of French or English inter- 
vention, and the inability of Spain or the 
local Florida inhabitants properly to police 
their district. Dr. Cox pointed out the sim- 
ilarity between this annexation and the at- 
tempts to gain Texas, New Mexico and 
California. 

A plan for a centennial celebration at 
Pittsburgh to commemorate the voyage of 
the first steamboat on Western waters, the 
“Orleans,” in March, 1811, was suggesed 
by Prot. Archer B. Hulbert, of Marietta 
College. Prof. Hulbert urged that the cele- 
bration take not merely a reminiscent and 
historical form by the duplication of the 
“ Orleans” vessel and voyage, but that it 
be given a practical character by a study 
of the (1) mechanical questions of river- 
boat building and means to improve navi- 
gation, (2) the economic results of inland 
navigation, particularly of the proposed 
“9-foot stage” on the Ohio River; (3) the 
historical questions respecting the early 
Fulton-Livingston-Roosevelt monopoly, the 
sectional and local questions arising from 


recitation. 


steamboat navigation, steamboat disasters, 
old shipyards, the variation of the channel 
of the Ohio River, and similar topics. 
Prof. R. B. Way, of Indiana University, 
urged the treatment of all such questions 
from a national and not from a local stand- 
point. Mr. John Wilson Townsend spoke 
briefly upon Lysander Hord, the man who 
made steamboat navigation on the Ken- 
tucky River possible. 

Prof. Orin G. Libby, of the University of 
North Dakota, read an interesting study of 
the expeditions into the Missouri valley 
in 1738 and 1742-3, made by the French 
explorers—father and two sons—named 
Verendyre. Dr. Clarence Alvord, of the 
University of Illinois, discussed the paper, 
stating that for boldness these expeditions 
rivalled those of Lasalle and of Lewis and 
Clark. The paper on early forts on the 
Upper Mississippi, by Mr. Dan E. Clark. 
was read only by title. 


Wednesday, December 28th. 


The second day’s sessions opened with a 
morning meeting under the auspices of the 
North Central History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The presiding offcer was Prof. J. A. 
Woodburn, and the topic, “ The Teaching 
of History and Civies.” The first feature 
of the program was an illustrative civics 
class in problems of “ Waste and Saving,” 
conducted by Miss Flora Swan, of Indian- 
apolis, with pupils from the eighth grade. 
The lesson was designed to teach the value 
of economy in the home and the shop. The 
recitation was necessarily somewhat formal, 
and it might be termed an excellent demon- 
stration of method rather than a typical 
Mr. W. H. Davidson, of Indian- 
apolis, followed with a brief description of 
the work done in civies in the elementary 
schools by using illustrative pictures of the 
activities of the water supply, milk supply, 
health department and other features of 
municipal life. 

Professor Lucy M. Salmon, in discussing 
“The Evolution of the Teacher,” urged 
that the whole life of the teacher should 
be one of growth; that there ought not be 
an arrested development after the teacher 
had left school or college, but rather a con- 
tinuation of study and research, in order 
that the teacher, and through the teacher 
her scholars, might retain a capacity for 
original thought. 

Professor A, C. McLaughlin, in the ab- 
sence of Professor Hart, discussed the topic 
“Is Government Teachable in the Schools?” 
in a lively impromptu talk. He spoke 
about the new methods by which the sub- 
ject of government was made more con- 
crete and practical. He raised the question 
whether the teacher of civics should em- 
phasize actual governmental and _ political 
conditions or the theory of government, and 
closed with a discussion of the possibility 


of combining history and government in the 
same course. 

“Citizenship Should Be the Theme of 
Civies Instruction ” was the proposition laid 
down by Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, of Philadel- 
phia. Neither the city community nor 
local history should be the theme, although 
both may be made to supplement the treat- 
ment of the real subject—citizenship. Mr. 
F. P. Goodwin, of Cincinnati, followed with 
a description of the manner in which local 
history is usea in the public schools of his 
city, serving as a basis for patriotism, giv- 
ing a better understanding of the environ- 
ment and of national history. 


Conferences. 

The system of departmental conferences, 
which had proved so successful in preceding 
years, was again followed by the program 
committee. 

In the ancient history conference, pre- 
sided over by Prof. H. B. Wright, of Yale, 
the first paper by Prof. R. W. Rogers, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, gave a neat bit 
of historical reasoning to show that Sen- 
nacherib made not one, but two western 
campaigns. Prof. W. F. Westerman applied 
similar forms of historical argument to the 
solution of another specific question: the 
motive for the publication of the Res Gestae 
of Augustus in the Monument of Ancyra, 
a motive which the speaker believed to 
exist in the desire to make the imperial 
power hereditary. Prof. R. F. Scholz, of the 
University of California, undertook a more 
extended topic when he discussed “Some 
Aspects of Roman Imperialism.” He traced 
the spread of the Roman municipal system 
with constitutions based upon wealth, and 
the growth of estates and of feudal tenures 
in the empire, showing in conclusion the re- 
lation of the two processes to one another. 
Prof. H. A. Sill, of Cornell, closed the con- 
ference with an appreciative review of the 
influence of Niebuhr’s life and writings 
upon the study of ancient history during 
the century which has elapsed since the first 
lectures at Berlin. 


American History. 

Diplomatic history, with special reference 
to Latin-American countries, was the topic 
in the American history conference. Prof. 
Joseph Schafer, of the University of Oregon, 
held the view that George Canning shaped 
the policy which determined the Oregon 
question and led to the adoption of the 49° 
parallel. Canning was, however, in favor of 
the Columbia River as part of the boundary, 
and his position was surrendered by Great 
Britain after his death, only because Sir 
Robert Peel did not wish a rupture with 
the United States. Prof. J. A. Callahan, of 
the University of West Virginia, discussed 
the attempts of the Buchanan administra- 
tion to secure territory and commercial 
privileges from Mexico by purchase, and he 
showed the influence of these attempts upon 
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the later attitude of the Confederate gov- 
ernment toward Mexico. Joseph Sears, of 
New York, dwelt upon the failure of Ameri- 
cans to understand the Latin-Americans, 
and the consequent fruitless attempts to es- 
tablish commercial intercourse with those 
countries. Mr, Sears’ remarks called forth 
a lively discussion, in which Mr. Hale, of 
the Bureau of American Republics, took ex- 
ception to some of his generalizations, and 
Prof. Don E. Smith, of the University of 
California, proposed an American school in 
the city of Mexico, similar to those estab- 
lished in Athens and Rome. 


Modern History Conference. 


The significance of modern European his- 
tory as a field for historical research for 
American students was discussed at the 
Modern History Conference, presided over 
by Prof. G. 8S. Ford, of the University of 
Illinois. Prof. C. M. Andrews, of Yale, 
opened the subject with a delightful paper 
upon the prerequisites to successful work 
in this field. Dr. Andrews pointed out that 
the materials and methods required for the 
study of the modern period were very dif- 
ferent from those sued in medieval history. 
In the latter study the documents are 
fairly accessible in print and are susceptible 
to certain definite methods of interpreta- 
tion and use, and there is little need for 
language equipment except in Latin. On 
the other hand, the materials for modern 
history are deposited in national or local 
archives, they are recorded in the national 
languages, they are exceedingly complex in 
form and contents, and there are many 
intricate archive regulations of the several 
depositories. Yet, in spite of these diffi- 
culties, and of the additional disadvantage 
of the cost of residence and travel abroad, 
modern European history offers an excellent 
field for research work if the topics taken 
by the investigator are not too extensive. 

A most interesting discussion followed 
Dr. Andrews’ paper, which was participated 
in by Prof. A C. Coolidge, of Harvard, who 
dwelt upon the increasingly difficult lan- 
guage requirements; by Prof. J. M. Vincent, 
of Johns Hopkins, who emphasized the ne- 
cessity for historical training in the study 
of economic history ; by Prof. J. W. Thomp- 
son, of the University of Chicago, who 
pointed out the relationship between medi- 
eval and modern history; by Prof. F. M. 
Fling, of University of Nebraska, who ar- 
gued for a deeper training in historical 
criticism for teacher and scholar; and by 
Prof. Anderson, of University of Minnesota, 
who urged the selection of research topics 
from those touching both European and 
American history. 


Local Historical Societies. 


Delegates representing over twenty dif- 
ferent State and local historical societies 
met in conference under the chairmanship 
of Mr. C..M. Burton, of Detroit. Prof. C. 
W. Alvord, of the University of Illinois, 
gave a talk upon the preservation and care 
of historical manuscripts, illustrating by 


documents, in various stages of mounting, 
the processes used in the Illinois State His- 
torical Library. Mr. F, A. Sampson, of the 
Missouri State Historical Society, spoke 
upon his experiences in the collection of ma- 
terial for a State historical library, giving 
much practical advice. 


Presidential Address. 

The annual address was delivered by 
President Frederick J. Turner on Wednes- 
day evening, his topic being “ Social Forces 
in American History.” The theme of the 
address was the recent industrial revolution 
in the United States, the influence of which 
upon national history, said Dr. Turner, 
should be compared to the American Revo- 
lution and the Civil War. The old theories 
of equality and the rights of man must be 
reconsidered and restated; the old American 
democracy had been invaded by many 
factors foreign to its earlier principles. 
Among these new features were the vast 
army of immigrants arriving each year, the 
passage of arable national domain into 
private hands, the growth of large-scale 
production, the extension of financial and 
banking interests with their centre in New 
York, and the attainment of self-confidence 
by American labor. To-day vested interests 
and the trusts occupy the strange position 
of insisting upon the old individualistic 
democracy, while insurgency is demanding 
new democratic functions in the control of 
trusts and new democratic safeguards to 
take the place of the former safeguard— 
the free lands of the republic. 


Thursday, December 29th. 


The morning sessions on Thursday and 
Friday were commemorative of the fiftieth 
anniversary of secession. The Thursday 
meeting was devoted to papers relating to 
the North in 1860. Prof. Carl R. Fish, of 
the University of Wisconsin, spoke upon 
the decision of the Ohio Valley, showing 
how the Ohio River was a bond and not a 
barrier, creating a definite community of in- 
terests among a homogeneous population. 
Owing to the development of railroads and 
canals stronger commercial relations were 
established with the North than with the 
South, and this fact explains the decision 
of the valley in favor of the North in 1860. 

The Dred Scott Decision was discussed 
by Dr. E. 8. Corwin, of Princeton. The 
conclusions reached by Dr. Corwin were that 
there was no close relationship between the 
decision and the State sovereignty theories 
of Calhoun, and that the pronouncement 
of Taney beyond the case in hand was not 
usurpation, but it was fictitious law made 
up for the occasion. 

Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, of the University 
of Chicago, gave somewhat novel interpre- 
tations of the doctrines of secession and 
coercion. Calhoun’s historical argument 
that the national government was the crea- 
tion of the States—a view accepted re- 
cently by most historians north and south 
—Prof. McLaughlin characterized as meta- 
physical and as omitting consideration of 
many important factors. The framers of 
the constitution, it was shown, had in- 
tended forming a national government; and 
the absence of any express power to coerce 
a State was to be taken not as a sign of 
weakness, but rather as showing the im- 
possibility of a State becoming recalcitrant. 
Even the Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions, judged by the point of view of their 
own day, are much less violent than usually 
considered. Southern leaders; too, before 
1825, were distinctly nationalistic in atti- 
tude, and their later position would indi- 
eate that Calhounism was a doctrine in- 
vented for a purpose at a time when it 


served to embody the needs of a section. 
The session closed with a paper by Mr. D. 
W. Howe, showing the apathy of the North 
to the early stages of secession, and the 
great awakening after the firing upon 
Sumter. 


More Conferences, 


Thursday afternoon was devoted to more 
departmental conferences. At the Medi- 
eval History Conference, presided over by 
Prof. E. W. Dow, of the University of Michi- 
gan, an introductory paper by Dr. C. Rob- 
inson, of Yale, called forth an interesting 
discussion of Medieval English history as 
a possible field of research for historical stu- 
dents. The discussion was participated in 
by Prof. C. H. Haskins, of Harvard; Prof. 
J. F. Baldwin, of Vassar; Prof. J. M. Vin- 
cent, of Johns Hopkins; Prof. M. N. Tren- 
holme, of the University of Missouri, and 
by others. 

The Conference of Archivists, presided 
over by Dean H. V. Ames, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was well attended. Prof. 
C. M. Andrews, of Yale, in the absence of 
Mr. A. J. F. Van Laer, of the New York 
State Library, read the latter’s report upon 
the International Congress of Archivists 
and Librarians at Brussels, August 28-31, 
1910. The report was an excellent epitome 
of the work of the congress. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the congress stated de- 
sirability of preparing handbooks de- 
scribing the principal archive repositories 
and the rules governing them; the classi- 
fication of archives, according to the govern- 
ment department from which they came; 
the need of international co-operation in 
archive work; and the necessity of trans- 
ferring new records as well as old ones to 
a central archive depository. Mr. Dunbar 
Rowland, of the Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, emphasized 
the importance of a central depository for 
archives, showing the convenience of the 
English system and the evils growing out 
of the lack of any such system in the United 
States. Mr. Gaillard Hunt, of the Library 
of Congress, pointed out the radicai differ- 
ence between archive problems in the United 
States and in European countries, and par- 
ticularly the reluctance of government de- 
partments to transfer their archives to a 
central depository. He believed that the 


way to overcome this reluctance was to con-" 


struct a satisfactory archive building in 
Washington and show departmental chiefs 
that such a plan would be of value not to 
historians alone, but also to administrative 
officials. Prof. F. L. Paxson spoke briefly 
upon the chronological division between 
open and closed archives. The experience 
in archive work in their respective states 
was discussed by D. E. Clark, of Iowa; R. 
D. W. Connor, of North Carolina; Harlow 
Lindley and Mr. Brown, of Indiana; Dr. 
Tilton, of Connecticut, and E. C. Barker, of 
Texas. The general sentiment favored 
using the term “archives” to mean public 
documents, and the keeping of such docu- 
ments distinct from personal and family 
documents, although some of the speakers, 
for practical reasons, favored the inclusion 
of official and non-official documents in the 
State libraries. 


The Training of History Teachers. 


A conference of teachers of history in 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools dis- 
cussed the preparation of the teacher of 
history in the high school and in the grades. 
Prof. Edgar Dawson, of the New York Nor- 
mal College (New York City), said Amer- 
ica was far behind Germany and France in 
the quantity and quality of preparation re- 
quired of one who intends to teach. In 
spite of some good laws upon the statute 
books of our States, the States either do 
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not attempt much or do not accomplish 
much in the direction of fixing the qualifi- 
cations of high school teachers. With the 
notable exception of California, it is ordin- 
arily the local authorities which determine 
these qualifications. Three questions still 
await answer: What is a fair qualifica- 
tion as to scholarship for high school teach- 
ers of history? What is the best way of 
training them in methods? What is the 
best test of the candidate’s possession of 
these qualifications, 


Prof. T. N. Hoover enumerated the defects 
in the work of the high school teacher of 
history, and urged the adoption of adequate 
requirements in academic training and in 
professional methods. Prof. F. 8. Bogardus, 
of the Terre Haute State Normal School, 
introduced statistics showing that teachers 
in all departments of the high school were 
inadequately trained. He advised those de- 
siring to raise the standard of history 
teaching to co-operate with teachers’ asso- 
ciations in other departments in demanding 
higher qualifications. He gave a brief de- 
scription of the methods of training history 
teachers in the Terre Haute Normal School. 
Mr. H. W. Foght, of the State Normal 
School at Kirksville, Mo., considered the 
question of the proportion to be established 
between academic training and professional 
training in the preparation of the history 
teacher. He feared there was as much dan- 
ger that the normal school would over-em- 
phasize the professional element as there 
was that the college would lay too much 
stress upon academic training. 

Miss Sara M. Riggs, of Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa, introduced the subject of 
the preparation of the teacher of history in 
the elementary schools. She held that gen- 
eral culture rather than special knowledge 
is the prime necessity for the teacher of 
history in the grades. Commenting favor- 
ably upon the Report of the Committee of 
Eight, she pointed out the many requisites 
needed in a teacher who would succeed 
under the committee’s plan. The teacher 
of history should be well prepared in 
English language and literature; in geo- 
graphy, political economy and sociology; in 
history, education, and art; and in addition 
shouia possess skill in story-telling, in 


questioning, and in the organization of his-* 


torical material. Mr. E. E. Hill, of the Chi- 
eago Normal School, thought the teacher's 
function should be to put the pupil abreast 
of the times. Miss Mary B. Putnam, of the 
State Normal College, at Ipsilanti, Mich., 
raised three questions: How can we rea- 
lize the plan of the Committee of Eight? 
Do our normal schools reach to the level 
of the plan? Can they be made to do so, 
if they fall short? She pointed out that 
most normal schools have but two years of 
work above high school grade and that one 
of these years is devoted to professional 
work. History occupies but a small place 
in the normal school curriculum, and some- 
times the graduate has little more training 
in history than she brought from the high 
school. 

Thursday evening was devoted to a gen- 
eral session upon European History. Prof. 
L. M. Larson, of the University of Illinois, 
read an interesting paper upon a topic hith- 
erto little studied, the efforts of Danish 
kings to recover the English crown after 
the death of Harthacnut. Prof. R. G. 
Usher, of Washington University, gave 
some critical notes upon the works of S. R. 
Gardiner; Prof. R. C. H. Catterall, of Cor- 
nell, presented some new details of the rela- 
tions of the English and the Dutch from 
1654 to 1660; and Prof. H. Morse Stephens, 
of the University of California, presented 
some striking views upon recent historical 
writings upon the French Revolution. 


Friday, December 30th. 

The morning meeting continued the con- 
sideration of secession, the papers dealing 
mainly with the Southern side of the move- 
ment. President James B. Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, gave a delightful 
reminiscent talk upon a horseback ride 
through the South which he and another 
New England youth took in 1850. In a 
fluent narrative enlivened with delicious wit, 
Dr. Angell told of the conditions of the 
South as he found them. He described the 
cordial reception given to the Yankees in 
the South, the inconveniences of travel in 
those days, and their acquaintance with the 
slave system. 

“The Lower South in the Election of 
1860” was discussed by Prof. D. Y. 
Thomas, of the University of Arkansas; 
Prof. W. K. Boyd, of Trinity College, read a 
paper upon North Carolina upon the eve of 
secession, in which he showed the sectional 
differences existing in the State and the 
jealousy kept alive between slave-holders 
and non-slave-holders. Prof. W. E. Dodd, of 
the University of Chicago, showed how the 
Northwest was the crucial point in the cam- 
paign of 1860; how previously this section 
had acted with the South, and that it was 
the great work of Lincolu to break up this 
coalition and bring the Northwest and the 
East into harmony upon the slavery ques- 
tion. Dr. A. J. Gerson, of Philadelphia, read 
a paper upon the inception of the Mont- 
gomery Convention of 1861, showing the 
part taken by the inter-State Commission- 
ers appointed by the seceding States; the 
several steps leading up to the convention, 
beginning with the suggestion by South 
Carolina; and certain mis-statements of 
facts made by recent historians in attribut- 
ing the call for the convention to Missis- 
sippi instead of South Carolina, 


History and Other Sciences, 


At the closing meeting on Friday even- 
ing, Prof. J. H. Robinson, of Columbia, read 
a stimulating paper upon “ The Relation of 
History to the Newer Sciences of Mankind.” 
Dr. Robinson stated that the scientific or- 
ganization of history had interfered with 
its progress. The concept of history had 
changed through the centuries, but in re- 
cent years it had not kept in touch with its 
sister sciences nor used their product to 
improve its own work. Evolution, the 
great theory of biology, has not yet been 
adopted by the historians; the work of 
archeology, anthropology, of animal and 
social psychology needs to be assimilated 
by the historian. 


Business Session. 


The annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation was held on Friday afternoon. In 
the absence of the secretary, Dr. J. F. Jame- 
son read his report, showing a membership 
of over 2,900, an increase of about ten per 
cent. during the year. Dr. C. H. Haskins, 
secretary of the Council, reported that the 
Council had adopted the plan to provide an 
index to the reports of the Association; that 
it had appointed a committee upon an 
American Year-Book; and that the annual 
Bibliography of American History, pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr. Jameson. 
would in the future be published in the re- 
ports of the Association. The Council had 
also given some consideration to the mark- 
ing of historical sites, a bibliography of 
American travels, a report upon the work 
of European historical societies, and to the 
report of the Committee of Five upon his- 
tory in secondary schools. The Council’s 
recommendation that the meeting of the 
Association in 1911 be held at Buffalo and 
Ithaca, was adopted; and a_ resolution 
favoring a national hall of records at Wash- 


ington was, upon the suggestion of the 
Council, also adopted. 

The work of the Pacifie Coast Branch was 
reported upon by Prof. H. Morse Stephens, 
who referred to the growth in membership 
in the branch, stating that many outside 
California were now joining. Prof. Stephens 
expressed the desire that a meeting of the 
Association should be held in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1915, if the Panama Exposition 
should be given to that city. For the His- 
torical Manuscript Commission, Dr. U. B. 
Phillips reported that the second volume of 
the Texan diplomatic correspondence was 
nearly ready, and that the next work would 
be the publication of the Cobb-Stevens cor- 
respondence. 

The Public Archives Commission, through 
Dr. H. V. Ames, reported that reports had 
been made upon the public archives of the 
States of Indiana, Kentucky, and Nebraska. 
The Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize 
reported in favor of awarding the prize to 
Dr. Edward R. Turner, for his study upon 
the Negro in Colonial Pennsylvania. Prof. 
Burr, for the Committee upon the H. B. 
Adams Price, recommended a change in the 
final date for receiving manuscripts from 
September 1 to July 1; and by vote the As- 
sociation adopted the change. Prof. E. P. 
Cheyney for the Committee upon a Biblio- 
graphy of Modern English History, reported 
that a plan of division of the work had at 
last been agreed upon by the committee and 
the (English) Royal Historical Society. 
Formal reports were also received from the 
treasurer, the editors of the American His- 
torical Review, the Committee on Publica- 
tions, the General Committee, and the Com- 
mittee upon Reprints of Narratives of Early 
American History. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was adopted as follows: President, Wil- 
liam M. Sloane; First Vice-President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; Second Vice-President, Wil- 
liam A. Dunning; Secretary, W. G. Leland; 
Secretary of Council, Charles H. Haskins; 
Treasurer, Clarence W. Bowen; Curator, A. 
H. Clark; Members of the Council, E. B. 
Greene, C. H. Hull, F. L. Riley, E. E. Sparks, 
J. A. Woodburn and F. M, Fling. 


Social Events. 


The excellent arrangements at the head- 
quarters hotel and the fact that a very 
large number of the delegates had rooms at 
the hotel, made the sessions of the Associa- 
tion unusually social. There was abundant 
opportunity of meeting the members in- 
formally. In addition there were frequent 
meetings of congenial groups at meal times; 
the Chicago men, the Pennsylvania men, the 
Cornell group, the Harvard group, and 
others held more or less formal gatherings; 
and a breakfast of those interested in teach- 
ing English history furnished an innova- 
tion. The most notable event of this char- 
acter was the dinner given to Prof. F. J. 
Turner, who as president of the Associa- 
tion had performed his duties so admirably, 
—by his former students and colleagues. 
Prof. Turner was presented with a printed 
collection of historical essays, entitled the 
“Turner Essays,” contributed by his former 
students. 

The local committee also provided abund- 
antly for the social entertainment of the 
members. Three of the principal clubs of 
Indianapolis were thrown open to mem- 
bers of the Association; there was a re- 
ception by citizens at the John Herron Art 
Institute, a smoker at the University Club, 
and a subscription luncheon at the Claypool 
Hotel. Everyone testified to the efficient 
management by the Committee on Local 
Arrangements, of which Calvin M. Kendall 
was chairman, and Christopher B. Coleman, 
secretary; and to the excellent program 
arranged by the Program Committee, of 
which Evarts B. Greene was chairman. 
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WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Emil Reich, the writer and lecturer 
on history, died on December 11, 1910, in 
his fifty-seventh year. Among his works 
were: “Atlas of English History,” “ Atlas 
of Ancient History,” “ Atlas of Modern His- 
tory,” “History of Civilization,” “ Graeco- 
Roman Institutions,” “Hungarian Litera- 
ture,” “General History,” “ Foundations of 
Modern Europe,” “Select Documents Illus- 
trating Medieval and Modern History,” 
“ Plato as an Introduction to Modern Life.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 


At the November meeting of the South 
Dakota Education Association, a South 
Dakota History Teachers’ Association was 
organized. Dr. Carl Christophelsmeier, 
head of the department of history and po- 
litical science in the University of South 
Dakota, was elected President; Mr. Doane 
Robinson, Secretary of the State Historical 
Library and State Historian, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Miss Mae McCrery, of Groton, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


This Association has entered upon a cam- 
paign to increase very largely its member- 
ship. Steps will be taken during the win- 
ter, previous to the spring meeting in April, 
to add many new names to its list. 

The collection of aids to history teach- 
ing now deposited in Simmons College will 
be catalogued by the first of March, and 
it is hoped that a complete list can be pub- 
lished in the spring in Tue History Teacu- 
ER’S MAGAZINE. 

The Association holds two meetings a 
year; one in October and one in April. 


A COLORADO ORGANIZATION. 


Informal meetings of teachers of history 
in Colorado have been held in the past, but 
no definite organization was attempted. 
During the latter part of November how- 
ever, in connection with the University 
High-School Conference, many history 
teachers met and took steps toward creat- 
ing a permanent organization. A commit- 
‘tee was appointed, of which Professor 
James S. Willard is chairman, to investi- 
gate the whole situation in Colorado, espe- 
cially with reference to the high schools, 
and to recommend ways and means of bet- 
teriag it. A number of sub-committees 
have been appointed to deal with such spe- 
cific problems as the aim in the study and 
teaching of history, the methods in use, the 
equipment of the history department, and 
other problems of similar nature. This in- 
vestigation is to be made with a two-fold 
object: First, to arouse the interest of the 
history teachers and others in the various 
problems of history teaching; and, second, 
to discover what the weaknesses are in the 


teaching of history in Colorado and how 
these defects may be remedied. The whole 
problem is being worked out with special 
reference to local needs. Brief reports of 
the proceedings of the organization will 
probably be published. 


A new publishing company called The 
University Company has been organized in 
Boston for the purpose of publishing exact 
facsimiles of old American maps. Their 
announcements show a series of eight maps 
in process of publication, ranging from the 
1520 map of Apianus to a map of New 
England in September, 1775. 


The University Company contemplates 
also the issuing of a series of four fac- 
similes of historical paintings, the ones se- 
lected are Trumbull’s “Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” “The Surrender of Cornwallis,” 
“The Declaration of Independence” and 
Powell's “ De Soto’s Discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi.” 


CENTRAL OHIO TEACHERS. 


The annual meeting of the Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association was held at Dayton, 
on November llth and 12th. Among the 
several departmental conferences was one 
devoted to secondary history. At this con- 
ference about one hundred persons were 
present, of whom two-thirds were men. Of 
the schools represented, all with the ex- 
ception of nine, required for graduation, a 
course in American History. This, it was 
generally agreed, should be given in the 
fourth year. The conference favored three 
one-year courses in history with at least 
two of them required, deciding unanimously 
that American History should be one of 
these; but opinions differed as to what 
should be the other required course, rang- 
ing from General and Ancient History to 
English History. The subject of collateral 
reading was discussed together with the 
social value of history. The attitude to- 
ward historical method was well expressed 
in the phrase used by one of the speakers, 
“It is the concrete that bites into the 
mind.” 

Professor Chase urged the necessity of 
supplementary reading for high school 
classes, and that duplicate copies of books 
be provided, and gave some lists of books 
that have been proved to be of value in 
such classes. He also advocated the read- 
ing of good historical novels and named 
some good bibliographies. 

Professor Parlin said that the stere- 
opticon should not be used simply to show 
pictures and entertain; he did a little at 
the beginning to show how not to do it. 
He said the pictures should be used to 
teach with, and illustrated how the de- 
velopment of the Gothic style architecture 
could be taught with this aid. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


For the convenience of its readers and-to 
stimulate the work of organization, “ The 
Magazine” will print from time to time a 
list of the associations, with the names and 
addresses of the secretaries. Will our 
readers help us fill in the gaps, and keep 
us informed of changes in the secretarial 
offices? 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—W. 
G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary. 


AMERICAN HIisTorICAL ASSOCIATION, Pa- 
ciric Coast Brancu.—H. W. Edwards, 
Berkeley, secretary. 


G. Goldsmith, Mission 
High School, San Francisco, secretary. 


Cororapo.—Prof. James S. Willard, chair- 
man, Boulder, Col. 


InpIANA.—Professor 
Franklin, secretary. 


Bertha Hamilton, 


Harriet Palmer, 


KANSAS.—Miss 
poria, secretary. 


MAryYLAND.—Ella V. Ricker, Baltimore, 
secretary. 


Em- 


Mippite Stratres.—Professor Henry John- 
son, Teachers’ College, New York City, sec- 
retary. 


MILWAUKEE ConrereNcEe.—Informally or- 
ganized. 


Mississipp1.—H. L. 
hurst, secretary. 


McCleskey, Hazel- 


Missouri.—Professor Eugene Fair, Kirks- 
ville, secretary. 


NEBRASKA.—Professor C. N. Anderson, 
Kearney, president. 


New Encianp.—Mr. W. H. Cushing, 
South Framingham, Mass., secretary. 


New York (N. Y.) Conrerence.—L. R. 
Schuyler, City College, New York, secretary. 


North Cenrrat.—Mary Louise Childs, 
Evanston, IIL, secretary. 


* Nortn Dakota AssocraTion.—H. L. Rock- 
wood, Enderlin, president. 


SEATTLE CONFERENCE.—Informally organ- 
ized. 

South Mar McCrery, 
Groton, secretary. 


Twin Crry History TEACHERS’ Associa- 
tion.—W. H. Shepard. North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., president. 


Vassar ALumMN Historican Associa-. 
TION.—Adelaide Underhill, Poughkeepsie, 
secretary. 


Wisconsin.—Gertrude Hull, West Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, chairman. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. 


The American Year Book for 1911 is the 
title of a new record of events and progress 
to be published February 1 by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. The Year Book is the work of a 
supervisory board, of which Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart is chairman. The man- 
aging editor is the former director of the 
United States Census, 8. N. B. North. The 
supervisory board includes names of promi- 
nent men in university and professional 
life. The book will deal largely with facts, 
eliminating everything which does not bear 
directly upon the events of the year, and 
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it is aimed to make it authoritative and ac- 
curate, timely and comprehensive, and ar- 
ranged in a manner convenient for daily 
use. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The American Society for Judicial State- 
ment and International Justice held its an- 
nual meeting at the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on December 15-17, 1910. 
Among the topics of historical interest dis- 
. cussed at the sessions were the following: 

International Relations Between the 
United State and Canada, by Hon. Mr. 
Justice Riddell. 


Interstate Controversies in the Supreme’ 


Court of the United States, by Hon. Mr. 
Justice Brown. 

The Development of the American Doc- 
trine of Jurisdiction of Courts over States, 
by A. H. Snow. 

Evolution of the International Court, by 
Simeon E. Baldwin. 

Sources of International Law, by George 
W. Kirchwey. 

Addresses favoring International Arbi- 
tration were delivered by Andrew Carne- 
gie, Francis B. Loomis, David Starr Jordon, 
Rear Admiral Stockton, Edwin Ginn. 

At the banquet on Saturday evening, 
presided over by General Woodford, ad- 
dresses were made by President Taft, 
Joseph H. Choate, General Frederick F. D. 
Grant, Richard Bartholdt, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Martin W. Littleton. W. Burke 
Cockran. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH. 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia on Friday and Saturday, November 
18th and 19th, 1910. The meeting was 
well attended, and was one of the most 
enthusiastic meetings which the Branch has 
held. 

At the General Session the following 
papers were read: 

1. Historical Significance of the Religious 
Problem in the German Schools, Professor 
A. B. Show, Stanford University. 

2. The Place of the Utah Pioneers in 
Western History, Professor L. E. Young, 
University of Utah. 

3. Mary Queen of Scots in the Light of 
Recent Historical Investigations. Profes- 
sor O. H. Richardson, University of Wash- 
ington. 

The annual dinner was held at the Hotel 
Carlton, with Professor H. Morse Stephens 
as presiding officer. The president’s ad- 
dress, delivered by Professor E. D. Adams, 
dwelt upon The Viewpoint of English 
Travelers in America from 1810-1860. 
Brief addresses were also made by Pro- 
fessor B. E. Howard and Professor D. P. 
Barrows. 

The Saturday morning meeting was de- 
voted to papers upon the history of the 
Pacific Coast, and included the following: 


1. The Work of the Western State His- 
torical Society as Illustrated by Nevada. 
Professor Jeanne E. Wier, University of 
Nevada. 

2. The Attitude of Congress Toward the 
Pacific Railway, 1848-1862. Professor A. M. 
Kline, University of the Pacific. 

3. Oregon Pioneers and American Diplo- 
macy. Professor Joseph Schafer, University 
of Oregon. 


At the business meeting which followed, 
the officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: 

President, Professor Bernard Moses, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Vice-President, Professor Joseph Schafer. 
University of Oregon. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Oakland High School. 


Council (in addition to above officers)— 
Professor L. E. Young, University of Utah; 
Professor E. B. Krehbiel, Stanford Univers- 
ity; Professor Don E. Smith, University of 
California; Miss Maude E. Stevens, Palo 
Alto High School. 


The Teachers’ Session was held on Sat- 
urday afternoon. Two topics were discussed. 
Mr. F. HT. Clark, of Lowell High School, San 
Francisco, read a paper on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of Five that “in- 
struction in government and history be as 
separate subjects.” Mr. Clark began by in- 
sisting that it is a mistake to assume that 
training for citizenship is primarily the work 
of the history teacher. This work is too im- 
portant to be left to any one teacher, and 
should rather be the “ work of all the teach- 
ers of all the subjects all the time.” The 
great essential of good citizenship is char- 
acter, and that is the lesson of the entire 
school. There is a distinction, continued the 
speaker, between political science as con- 
ceived by the universities, and American 
government as taught in the schools. Po- 
litical science and history may be separated, 
but American government and history can- 
not be divorced. The fence erected by the 
committee is an artificial one. One portion 
of the year may be devoted to lessons in 
history, and another portion to lessons in 
government, but a common purpose should 
run through all of them. 

In the discussion, several points were 
brought out. To make civics a vital force, 
less emphasis must be placed on the ma- 
chinery of government. History is better 
taught than government, because the col- 
leges are not careful about requiring pros- 
pective teachers to take courses in political 
science. 

The second topic was “To What Extent 
Should California History Be a Part of the 
Course of Study? In what grades?” This 
was opened by Professor R. D. Hunt, of the 
University of Southern California. The 
charm and interest of California history, the 
influence of California history on our 
national history, and the light it sheds on 
present State institutions and customs, 
justify instruction in the subject. In the 
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lower grades considerable reading in Cali- 
fornia history should be done, but it should 
be correlated with the work in literature 
and geography. As a set study, it would 
best be taken in the eighth grade. Every 
high-school student should gain some con- 
siderable knowledge of the history of his 
own State. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association was held 
in St. Louis, Mo., from December 27th to 
30th, 1910. Several of the meetings were 
held in conjunction with the several socie- 
ties meeting in St. Louis at the same time. 
These were the American Economic Associa- 
tion, The American Sociological Society, The 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. 


One of the most interesting sessions was 
that of Wednesday, December 28th, which 
discussed Constitutional Development in 
Europe. Professor T. J. Moran spoke upon 
The English House of Lords; Professor W. 
J. Shepard upon The Tendencies Toward 
Ministerial Responsibility in Germany; Dr. 
I. A. Hourwich upon The Russian Duma; 
Professor A. H. Lybyer upon The Turkish 
Parliament, and Dr. W. F. Dodd upon Re- 
cent Suffrage Extension. 


Other sessions were devoted to the read- 
ing of papers upon international topics, the 
discussion of Municipal Government, of 
Primary Elections, and of Judicial Organi- 
zation and Procedure. A joint session with 
the American Economic Association dis- 
cussed taxation problems. 


THE MISSOURI MEETING. 


Professor Eugene Fair, Secretary. 

The first session of the annual meetings 
of the Missouri Society of Teachers of 
History and Government opened on Novem- 
her 10, 1910, and was well attended. Two 
valuable reports were made; one dealt with 
the teaching of history in the high schools 
of Missouri, the other was concerned with 
the teaching of history in the elementary 
schools of Missouri. Two years ago com- 
mittees were appointed to deal with these 
matters. These committees have put forth 
a fine effort to get information. Follow- 
ing these reports, many questions were 
asked by various members of the Society. 
The number who joined the Society after 
the session was closed indicates the inter- 
est taken in history and government. The 
two chairmen of the committees, Profes- 
sor Violette, of Kirksville, and Superin- 
tendent O’Rear, of Boonville, deserve much 
credit for their interesting reports. The 
form of questionnaire together with Profes- 
sor Violette’s full report will be published 
in the February MAGAZINE. 


Professor H. H. Bass, of Warrensburg, 
was chosen permanent chairman, and Super- 
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intendent E. M. Brooks, of Oregon. perma- 
nent vice-chairmen. 

The program of the second session was 
carried out as advertised. Professor Tren- 
holme’s paper on “Historical Interpreta- 
tion of the Existing Political Situation in 
Great Britain” was well received. A num- 
ber asked questions. Among those taking 
part in the discussions were Dr. Loeb, of 
Columbia; Superintendent Brooks, of Ore- 
gon; Superintendent Little, of Lexington, 
and Professor Otterson, of Kirksville. Pro- 
fessor Isidor Loeb’s paper on “ Recent De- 
velopment in Missouri Political Institu- 
tions” was also well received. Discussion 
followed, which was limited on account of 
time. Professor Olmstead was asked to 
make some remarks on the teaching ‘of 
ancient history. He made a very inter- 
esting discussion on the new viewpoint in 
the teaching of this subject. His main ob- 
ject was to meet the teachers of ancient 
history. The Society decided to hold its 
May meeting at Columbia, Friday after- 
noon preceding high-schoo] day and the Sat- 
urday morning of high-school day. 


THE MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 3, 1910. 


The topic for discussion was Current 
Tendencies in the Teaching of History and 
Civies, as illustrated by (a) The Syllabus 
in History and Civics of the New York 
Regents, and (b) The Syllabi of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. Howe pointed out, by a careful com- 
parison of the courses planned for these 
syllabi, the tendency toward simplification 
which marked the more recent courses and 
the effort which was being made to adapt 
the courses in history to the boy or girl 
who did not expect to enter college. One 
of the marked differences between the 
courses under discussion was the partial 
substitution of modern history for much of 
the ancient history formerly taught. Mr. 
Howe summed up his remarks as follows: 
“The present tendencies in history teach- 
ing in the secondary school are toward sim- 
plification and modernizing; what ancient 
history is taught will be taught more and 
more from the standpoint of modern his- 
tory—thus proceeding in the logical peda- 
gogical order from the known to the un- 
known, from present-day things to the life 
of the ancient world; fewer topics will be 
deemed essential, but these will be taught 
more and more thoroughly, more sympa- 
thetically, more understandingly. History 
will mean more and more a summary of 
knowledge about man in society, and will 
at the same time give a more practical 
training in habits of thought tending 
toward a careful consideration of the vital 
problems of living. Secondary school his- 
tory will include far more than the knowl- 
edge of man’s political development — 
knowledge of man in his social and eco- 
nomic relations, the governmental institu- 
tions developed by him and his duties 


toward his family, his nation and the hu- 
man race.” 

Dr. Wolfson attacked the new course in 
modern history proposed by the Regents 
on the following grounds: First, that the 
committee did not have the courage of its 
convictions in recommending that the new 
course should be optional instead of man- 
datory; second, that the course required the 
student to cover too much ground; and, 
finally, that it laid too much stress on top- 
ies as remote in influence on the present as 
feudalism and the medieval church. He in- 
sisted that many of the criticisms directed 
against the present course in ancient his- 
tory to 800 A. D. were just as applicable 
to the new course—and, perhaps, more so. 
He favored rather a course which would 
carry the student in the first year to 1789. 
making England the central country, leav- 
ing an entire year for European history 
from 1789 to the present. 

Miss Stryker raised a number of ques- 
tions with reference to the teaching of civ- 
ies, contrasting the older method of pres- 
entation with the newer one suggested in 
the two reports under consideration. These 
proposed that the local unit be presented 
first instead of beginning with the national 
system. She showed that there was a dis- 
tinct advantage in adhering to the older 
method from the fact that the teacher 
eould count upon a certain amount of 
knowledge of American history lying dor- 
mant in the student’s mind from his 
study of American history in the grammar 
grades. In this way the teacher was able 
to proceed from the known to the unknown 
in an apparently logical order. She also 
pointed out that there is a striking nation- 
alistic attitude of mind to be found in 
children of high-school age. “To the ma- 
jority of our boys and girls the ‘real 
thing’ is, as they express it, these United 
States.” Some of the practical difficulties 
of beginning with the local government are 
the overlapping of powers and the complex- 
ity of modern governmental organisms. 
In the last analysis, however, the question 
of effective presentation was primarily one 
of the teacher. 

Dr. Fairley spoke as follows: 

“On examining the syllabi in civics set 
forth by the New England History Teach- 
ers’ Association and by the Regents of the 
State of New York respectively, the first 
thing that strikes one is the very marked 
similarity between the two sets of sugges- 
tions. This is all the more noteworthy as 
the two syllabi were produced with absolute 
independence. And what two such bodies 
agree upon must be worth attention. 

“The most notable departure from old 
custom in these two syllabi is the beginning 
of the study with the local rather than with 
the national. This new departure has been 
well considered, and is deliberate and rea- 
soned. One reason is that under the old 
method so much time was necessarily taken 
for the national that, as a matter of fact, 
the local was nearly always relatively neg- 


lected. Moreover, it is the local that most 
nearly and expensively concerns the aver- 
age citizen. 

“ Another point sought in the new sylla- 
bus of the Regents more particularly is the 
divorce of civies from history. It is taken 
for granted that the historical study has 
thoroughly taken up the matter of govern- 
ment in the making. It remains for the 
formal civics to consider actual government 
in the working. And the New York sylla- 
bus tries to make a cross-section of gov- 
ernment as it is conducted to-day, in town 
and State and nation. 

“The attempt is made to lead the study 
along such lines as will familiarize the 
budding citizen with his duties and his in- 
terests as a member of the body politic.” 

The conference closed with the election 
of the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Dr. D. C. Knowlton, Chairman; Dr. 
L. R. Schuyler, Secretary; Miss Clara M. 
Byrnes, Treasurer. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

BY HAROLD A, HALLOWELL, DEAN, LEWISTON 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, AND LIFE MEM- 
BER OF THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The English Historical Association which 
corresponds in a measure to the American 
Historical Association, was organized in 
1906. At the January meeting of the 
London County Council Conference for 
Teachers in 1906, the idea of such an as- 
sociation was first broached. An informal 
meeting was then held at the home of Prof. 
A. F. Pollard. of the University of London, 
and a committee was appointed to ascer- 
tain the opinion of representative persons 
and to arrange for a public meeting. On 
May 19th this meeting was held at Uni- 
versity College, London, the association 
was formed, and a temporary committee 
was appointed to draw up a constitution. 
At a second meeting, held June 30th, the 
constitution so drawn up was accepted. 
Professor C. H. Firth, Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford, was elected 
president, and the vice-presidents and 
members of the Council were also nomi- 
nated and elected. At the same time three 
committees were then appointed—the first 
to consider the question of the formation 
of local branches of the association, the 
second to collect information as to exist- 
ing examinations and courses of study, 
and a third to deal with the matter of 

publications, 

From its inception the English Historical 
Association has been unqualifiedly suc- 
cess. It has enrolled as active members 
representative men and women engaged in 
the teaching of history not only in the col- 
leges and universities, but as well in the 
well-known public and national schools. 
Such men as Dr. Cunningham, president of 
the Royal Historical Society; Hubert Hall, 
of His Majesty’s Record Office; Dr. Hunt; 
Dr. Prothero, editor of the “Quarterly Re- 
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view,” are numbered among the vice-presi- 
dents of the association. The members, 
for the most part. have come from the 
great English universities and public 
schools, and are, therefore, highly repre- 
sentative of those engaged in the teaching 
of history in England; in fact, it may be 
said at the present time there is scarcely 
any teacher of history of note in England 
who is not a member of this association. 

Briefly, the aims of the association are: 
(a) the collection of information as to ex- 
isting systems of historical teaching in Eng- 
land and abroad by getting together printed 
books, pamphlets and other materials, and 
by correspondence; (b) the distribution of 
information among the members of the as- 
sociation as to methods of teaching and aids 
to teaching (viz., maps, illustrations, text- 
books, ete.); (c) the encouragement of 
local interest for the discussion of questions 
relative to the study and teaching of his- 
tory; (d) the representation of the needs 
and interest of the study of history and 
of the opinion of its teachers to governing 
bodies, governing departments and other au- 
thorities having control over education; (e) 
co-operation for common object with the 
English Association, the Geographical As- 
sociation, the London Language Associa- 
tion, and the Classical Association. 

All persons are eligible for membership 
of the association who are engaged or in- 
terested in the teaching of history. Appli- 
cation for membership may be made to the 
secretary, Miss M. B. Curran, 6 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, London, W. C. The an- 
nual subscription to the association is five 
shillings, the life composition being three 
guineas. A general meeting of the asso- 
ciation is held once a year, usually in Jan- 
uary, when a report of the council is pre- 
sented, and the oflicers and members of the 
council are elected. 

Teachers of English history in America 
cannot afford to pass over the work of the 
English Historical Association. for although 
it has only been organized for a period of 
four years, yet it has issued twenty-two 
pamphlets, dealing with methods and aids 
to teaching English history. 

These pamphlets have to do with the fol- 
lowing topics: 

1. Source Books. 

2. Books on the Teaching of History in 
Schools. 

3. A Summary of Historical Examinations 
affecting Schools, including matricula- 
tion examinations and_ entrance 
scholarships. (Revised and issued an- 
nually.) 

4. An address by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce on “ The Teaching of History 
in Schools,” delivered before the as- 
sociation, February 8th, 1907,  to- 
gether with a paper by Prof. Tout 
on “Outlines vs. Periods.” 

5. A Brief Bibliography of British History 
for the Use of Teachers. 

. 6. Books upon Ancient Medieval and Mod- 
ern European History. 


. Supplementary Reading for 

History. 

8. (a) Books on Colonial History. 

(b) The History of the British Empire. 

9. Bibliography of Exeter, drawn up by 
the Exeter Branch of the Associa- 
tion. 

10. Address by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin on 
“The Teaching of History in 
Schools,” delivered before the Asso- 
ciation, January 9th, 1908. 

11. The Teaching of Local British History. 

12. Illustrations, Portraits, and Lantern 
Slides, Chiefly for British and Modern 
History. 

13. Historical Atlases and Maps. 

14. Bibliography of London (drawn up by 
the London Branch of the Associa- 
tion). 

15. The Teaching of Civies 
Schools. 

16. Books on the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic Era. 

17. An Experiment in the Teaching of His- 
tory. (A paper read before the Man- 
chester Branch, January 22d, 1909, 
by Miss Mercier, of the Girls’ High 
School, Manchester. ) 

18. Recent British History, being the His- 
tory of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1815 to 
1909. 

19. Methods of 
Schools— 

(a) The proper use of the Lecture Sys- 
tem and the Text-Book. (Paper 
read by Miss Burstall, M.A., 
Head Mistress of the Manchester 
High School.) 

(b) The Use of Sources. (Paper read 
by N. L. Frazier, M.A, Head Mas- 
ter Batley Grammar School.) 

(c) Is History a Pageant or a Philoso- 
phy? (Paper read by Mr. C. H. 
Green, M.A., of Berkhamstead 
School.) 

(d) How Ought History Questions to be 
Set and Looked Over? (Paper 
read by Mr. C. H. K. Marten, 
M.A., of Eton College, with dis- 
cussion by various members of 
the association.) 

20. School Historical Libraries. 

21. A Brief Bibliography of Scottish His- 
tory for the Use of Teachers. 

22. The Development of the Castle in Eng- 
land and Wales. Pamphlets one to 
twelve have now been issued in book 
form, and are sold to members at 2s. 
6d., and to non-members at 4s. 
Separate leaflets may be had at 3d. 
each, and to non-members at 6d. 
each. 

From the list of pamphlets given above it 
will be noticed that two of them, numbers 
9 and 14, were drawn up respectively by the 
Exeter and London branches of the associa- 
tion. At the present time there are twelve 
local branches in different universities and 
educational centers, as follows: Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Exeter, Leeds, Liverpool, 
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London, Manchester, North Eastern Coun- 
ties Branch, Plymouth, Reading, Sheffield, 
and South Hampton. A branch of the as- 
sociation may be formed in any city, but it 
must consist of not less than ten members, 
and at least 3s. paid by a full member 
must be forwarded by the branch of the 
association to the central association. 
Every branch has the power to choose its 
own secretary and other officers, and to en- 
roll associates who are not members of the 
general association. The literature pub- 
lished by the association is only supplied, 
except by purchase, to the full members of 
the association. There are, at the present 
time, about one thousand members in the 
English Historical Association and _ its 
branches. 


FRONTISPIECE. 


The illustration upon the front page of 
this month’s issue is taken from the “ Diary 
of James K. Polk During His Presidency, 
1845-1849.” The manuscript diary, which 
is now in the possession of the Chicago 
Historical Society, has been edited by Milo 
Milton Quaife, and published for the so- 
ciety in four volumes by Messrs. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. The publication was due very 
largely to the efforts of Professor Charles 
W. Mann, who was engaged upon it at the 
time of his death. The illustration, here 
reprinted is a facsimile of a portion of 
President Polk’s diary for August 26, 1845, 
showing the entry in which he explains the 
reasons for his decision to keep a diary. 
(Vol. I, page 1 ). 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 


HY not secure copies of questions in His- 

tory asked during last five years in eigh- 
teen of the leading colleges and universities? 
As review tests covering the entire field, they 
are invaluable. Such a compilation can be 
secured by addressing 


ALLEN HARMON CARPENTER 
Head Master, College School 
KENILWORTH, ILL. 

Four pamphlets: Grecian, Roman, English, 
American, 40 cents each. Sample copy, half 


price. Liberal discount for class use, with desk 
copy free. 


A Source History of 
the United States 


By CALDWELL AND PersinGer. Full cloth. 500 
pages. Price, $1.25. By Howard Walter Caldwell, 
Professor of American History, University of Nebraska, 
and Clark Edmund Persinger, Associate Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

Containing Introduction and Table of Contents. The 
material is divided into four chapters, as follows: 


Chap. |. The Making of Colonial America, 1492-1763 
Chap. Il. The Revolution and Independence, 1763-1786 
Chap.I11. The Making of a Democratic Nation, 1786-1841 
Chap.IV. Slavery and The Sectiona! Struggle. 1841-1877 

Complete single copies for reference or for libraries 
will be forwarded by express paid on receipt of the 
stated price of $1.25. 

Correspondence in reference to introductory supplies 
is respectfully solicited and will have our prompt at- 
tention. A full descriptive list of Source History books 
and leaflets forwarded on application. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Bibliography of liistory and Civics 


Edited by a Committee of the North Central History Teachers’ Association Composed of Wayland J. Chase, The University of 
Wisconsin, Chairman; Karl F. Geiser, Oberlin College; Laurence M. Larson, The University of Illinois; Clarence Perkins, Ohio 
State University. Assisted by Victoria A. Adams, Calumet High School, Chicago; Carl E. Pray, State Normal School, Milwaukee; 


William L. Westermann, The University of Wisconsin. 


Sewarp, 8. 8S. Note-Taking. Chicago, Allyn and Bacon. Pp. vi, 


85. 50 cents. 

Some note-taking is generally judged to be an essential accom- 
paniment of supplementary reading and has a commonly recog- 
nized vlace in high-school work. Consequently, many teachers 
feel the need of making definite effort to teach their pupils the 
rudiments of the process. To them this book will be suggestive 
and helpful, for it is the product of several years of experience 
with classes of college students to whom the author was seeking 
to teach effective methods of note-taking. Its contents fall into 
the following divisions: The Aim in Note-taking; How to Con- 
dense Notes; How to Organize Notes; Special Problems in Note- 
taking; Various Examples of Notes. 

It is not a book for the high-school pupil, but it is reeommended 
to his teacher. Wayland J. Chase. 


Warp, A. W., anp WALLER, A. R. The Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature. Vol. 1V. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Pp. x, 658. $2.50. 

This volume follows the development of English prose and poetry 
during the latter half of the Elizabethan period and the earlier 
decades of the Stuart reigns. The period covers approximately 
fifty years, beginning with the translations of Sir Thomas North 
(1579), translations that Shakespeare used in passive obedience,” 
and closing with the publication of Michael Drayton’s last verses 
in 1630. It was an age of wonderful fruitage in English literature; 
but, as the drama is reserved for the next volume in the series, 
the present work is concerned principally with writers of lesser 
importance. Consequently, its greatest usefulness will be as a 
reference book; it is packed with information, not only as to 
books and the writers of books, but also as to the life and the 
intellectual tendencies of the time. Still, there are several chap- 
ters that the general reader will enjoy, such as those on the * Au- 
thorized Version,” the English pulpit, the beginnings of English 
philosophy, early writers on politics and economics, and the found- 
ers of libraries. While the work is planned especially for liter- 
ary students, it will also be found useful in the study of history. 
Raleigh, Hawkins, John Smith, Bacon, Thomas Bodley, and many 
more whose writings are discussed were not pre-eminently men 
of letters; their chief activities lie in the broader field of Eng- 
lish history. But the student of history is interested in all the 
phases of their careers, and will find the present volume interest- 
ing, suggestive and helpful. Laurence M. Larson. 


Batkige, JAMES. The Sea Kings of Crete. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co. Pp. xiv, 274. $2.00. 

In hig recent book upon the civilization of ancient Egypt, “ The 
Story of the Pharaohs,” Rev. Mr. Baikie showed an unusual abil- 
ity to summarize the results of recent excavations in Egypt and 
put them in an attractive and readable way. His latest beok, 
“The Sea Kings of Crete,” is an attempt to place before the 
reading public a similar summary of the Mycenaean or Minoan 
civilization. The book is deserving of praise in every respect. 
The material is well organized, the style engaging, and the illus- 
trations the best that have yet appeared in any popular work 
upon the subject. There is little chance that further discoveries 
will change our present view of Minoan culture in its general 
aspects. Mr. Baikie represents the Cretan civilization as non- 
Greek, and has given a carefully drawn and clear picture of its 
overthrow by invasion from the Balkan peninsula. He deals con- 
vincingly with the relations of the Mycenaean art and life to the 
Homeric Greek civilization. The trade connections with Egypt 
and the counter-influence of Crete and Egypt are sufficiently em- 
phasized. The table at the end of the book, comparing the Egyp- 
tian with the Minoan chronology, will be a great help to teachers. 
The book deserves the highest recommendation to teachers of an- 


- ecient history, and should be in every complete high-school 


library. For reference reading upon the Minoan life for 
high schools and colleges it is the best work which has so far 
appeared. The excellence of the illustrations and the simplicity 
of the style give it the preference. William L. Westermann. 


Graves, FRANK Pierrepont. A History of Education during the 
Middle Ages, and the Transition to Modern Times. New York, 
The Maemillan Co. Pp. xv, 328. $1.50. 

This book is the continuation of the same author’s “ History 
of Education before the Middle Ages,” but may be used quite 
independently of it. The author continues “to view the educa- 
tional process from the standpoint of the development of indi- 
vidualism,” but does not overdo it. Throughout the book he 
gives a reasonable amount of historical background, the lack of 
which is a grave defect of most text-books on the history of edu- 
eation. The book is well-proportioned, clear and interesting, and 
is, undoubtedly, the best text-book on the subject. 

As a historical reference book it will be very useful, since it 
provides excellent treatment of the cultural side of many great 
historical movements, a phase often scantily treated in historical 
text-books and reference books. The chapters dealing with monas- 
ticism, scholasticism, the medieval universities, humanistic educa- 
tion and the educational effects of the Protestant Revolt will be 
very helpful to the high-school history teacher and can be profit- 
ably used by the more mature students. Clarence Perkins. 


OstrocorskKI, M.I. Democracy and the Party System in the United 
States; A Study in Extra-constitutional Government. New 
York, The Maemillan Co. Pp. 477, $1.75. 

This volume is an abridgment and revision of the author’s great 
work—* Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties.” 
While based largely on the second volume of the former work, 
the author has taken advantage of the criticisms passed upon it 
and has here revised, brought up to date and added new material. 

The volume is devoted exclusively to the United States, and, 
since it is one of the few philosophic discussions upon our extra- 
constitutional government, it will at once commend itself to the 
attention of students of political science. 

Beginning with the Boston clubs, on the approach of the Revo- 
lution, the author traces the evolution and extension of the party 
system—local and national; analyzes the factors that have con- 
tributed to the rise and fall of the various parties and factions, 
and defines the motives and forces that have developed and per- 
petuated the “politicians and the machine.” These latter have 
been the curse of our political life. “ Democracy, Party and Plu- 
tocracy, taken together, completely altered the direction of gov- 
ernment and went far to reduce the Constitution of the United 
States to a paper constitution.” But against the abnormal de- 
velopment of these factors there has been a recent reaction, and 
this reaction, he thinks, has already demonstrated that political 
parties organized on the old lines have outlived their usefulness 
and that the hope of our democracy lies in a complete, though 
not necessarily radical, change in our conception of party func- 
tions. The true basis of an elective or nominating system lies 
in a voluntary association of individuals freed from the tyranny 
and domination of State interference and State control. The 
author proposes many specific and general reforms. The elective 
system, he thinks, has been carried to excess, that it was never 
established as a result of scientific thinking. Its wide applica- 
tion has, instead of making responsibility more direct. scattered 
and weakened it. Every extension of the elective régime beyond 
legislative functions and local self-government is a move in the 
wrong direction. “The enforcement of laws lies, by its very na- 
ture, outside all divergence of political principles.” There can 
be but one conception of executing laws, and there is therefore 
no reason why this function of government should belong to one 
party any more than to another. Not so with legislative func- 
tions; here divergence of opinion is necessary, and here the politi- 
cal party may serve a beneficial purpose. The elective system 
should therefore be largely confined to the policy-determining de- 
partment of government. 

In the clearness and vigor of his style, in the originality of his 
ideas, in his philosophic insight into our political life and insti- 
tutions, the author has produced a work ranking with that of De 
Tocqueville and of Bryce; and its interest is enhanced by the fact 
that this too is written by a foreigner, namely a Russian. 

Karl F. Geiser. 
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(Conducted with the co-operation of the 
class in current literature of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University. Contributions suit- 
able for this department will be welcomed. 
Address Box 999, Stanford University, Cal 
ifornia. ) 


—“History in the German Secondary 
Schools,” by Ellen Scott Davison, of Brad- 
ford Academy, in the Educational Review 
for November, is the paper read at the ses- 
sion of the American Historical Association 
in New York in December, 1909. 


—In the “ Mercure de France” (Novem- 
ber 1), Pierre Leguay characterizes “ M. 
Seignobos and History,” or, rather, M. 
Seignobos’ views upon the various phases 
and functions of historical inquiry and 
teaching. He considers the key-note to all 
of these views to be a high regard for what 
is useful and practical. 


—In the “ Magazine of History ” for Sep- 


tember, Lew Allen Chase writes upon “ The . 


Upper Mississippi a Century Ago,” draw- 
ing his material largely from the journal 
of Alexander Henry, the Expeditions of 
Pike, and Thwaites’ Early Western Trav- 
els. 


—In the same number the unique mis- 
sion of the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities is explained by 
its secretary, William Sumner Appleton: 
“It aims to relieve all existing societies of 
their hardest work—that of preservation— 
taking it upon its own shoulders, ready to 
face danger wherever it may threaten 
throughout its territory.” 


—Commenting upon this, the Editor of 
the Magazine quotes from the London 


“Graphic” of July 9 the following, rela-. 


tive to the proposed sale of the Scottish 
estates which include the Pass of Killie- 
crankie: “There is no reason as yet to 
think that any man who buys it will de- 
sire to spoil its beauty; but is not this a 
case where the nation, rather than a private 
individual, should go to the auction, and 
does not the sale of the Pass of Killie- 
crankie raise the larger question of the na- 
tion’s duty to preserve some of its most 
historic and most beautiful plots of earth 
from any danger of degradation and spoil- 
ing? Surely there are some yards of earth 
—where Harold died at Hastings, where 
Magna Charta was signed, where men fought 
to the death at Bannockburn and Flod- 
den—which should be held as sacred soil, 
not to be overbuilt by dwelling-houses or 
workshops, and not to be claimed as the 
back gardens of wealthy men, where ‘ tres- 
passers will be prosecuted.’” 


—The various phases of Iowan history that 
attract or should attract the historian’s at- 
tention are reviewed by Louis Pelzer in the 


“Towa Journal of History and Politics” 
for October. They are of considerable in- 
terest, as suggesting to historians of other 
localities important subjects for possible in- 
quiry, such as the following: Exploration, 
settlement, successive sovereignties, suc- 
cessive territorial jurisdictions, politics— 
local and national; institutions—church, 
education (newspapers), society, customs, 
marriage; race groups—Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, Jews, Bohemians; industries—rail- 
roads, banking, agriculture. 


—Margaret L. Woods, in the “ Fort- 
nightly Review” for November, portrays 
the varied occupations of “The English 
Housewife in the Seventeenth Century.” 
Of these, she remarks: “ The big country- 
house of those days—and a small one in 
proportion—was a kind of home-factory, 
where a variety of manufactures were 
carried on. Not only were wool, hemp and 
flax prepared and spun, but medicinal 
waters and perfumes were distilled, un- 
guents and washes compounded. It was 
also a malt-house, a brewery, a candle-mak- 
er’s, and a clothier’s establishment.” 


—The “Deutsche Rundschau” for Oc- 
tober contains a brief address by Adolf 
Lasson in commemoration of the Berlin 
University centenary celebration. The ad- 
dress outlines the conditions which led to 
the founding of the university, and warmly 
praises its services to the nation and to 
the world of learning. The names of Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, Schleiermacher and 
Hegel are conspicuous in the story. From 
a student body of 256 in 1810, the attend- 
ance has risen to almost 9,000 in 1910. 


—‘A Hero of Dorchester Heights” is the 
topic of the address delivered by Professor 
Archer Butler Hulbert before the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association last June. By 
means of the letters of Washington, Put- 
nam and others, the connection of Rufus 
Putnam with the fortification of Dorches- 
ter Heights, previous to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, is shown; also Washington’s 
general appreciation of Putnam as an en- 
gineer. 


—The Hispanic Museum, situated in New 
York, was founded and endowed by Mr. 
Archer Milton Huntingdon, and opened in 1908 
under the auspices of the Hispanic Society 
of America. The character of the museum 
and the aims of the society are described 
by Professor William R. Shepherd, of Co- 
lumbia University, in the Independent of 
November 10. He states: “The Hispanic 
Society is especially desirous of encourag- 
ing original investigation in its chosen field 
(Spain and Portugal). Those who wish to 
undertake such work are assured of every 
possible aid. 
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Four Hundred 
Years of Progress 


In Line and Color 
Built on the Most Exhaustive Research 


As shown in 


THE FOSTER 
HISTORICAL MAPS 


Brand New Edition 
Thoroughly Revised to Date 


We see America in the making — from 
the day of discovery to the latest acces- 
sion of territory —the Panama Canal 
Zone. Throughout, the Series brings out 
sharply the side of history that maps 
alone can picture, and it does so with a 
clearness, breadth and completeness that 


makes the set of maps of great value to ~ 


the student. . 
Discoveries 
Territorial, Administrative and 
Political Development 


Military Campaigns 


are graphically treated. Examples of 
subjects under these divisions selected 
here and there from the thirty-three 
plates will give some idea of the scope of 
the Series : 


Spanish Explorations 

London and Plymouth Companies 
Southern Grants 

The Thirteen Colonies 

Our Country at the Close of the 


Revolutionary War 
The Louisiana Purchase 


Grant's Campaigns 
Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac vs. Robert E. Lee 
The United States and Her 
Possessions, 1910 


In these maps, special attention has 
been given to harmonious coloring, clear 
type and general fitness in size and meke- 
up for use in the schoolroom. 

The thirty-three plates are 38 x 36 
inches — printed with data on specially 
strengthened paper, tape bound, and 
mounted on an adjustable iron stand. 


Send for Booklet 
“The Foster Historical Maps’’ 


Rand McNally & Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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RECENT HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Lisrep By CHarLes A. CouLome, Pu.D. 
(Eprroniat Nore.—Beginning with this 

issue and continuing in the forthcoming 

numbers, Dr. Charles A. Coulomb, of Phil- 

adelphia, will compile for the Magazine a 

hst of historical publications issued by 

American publishers during the preceding 

month. In order that this work may be- 

gin with the current school year, the in- 
stallment for the current month lists the 
publications from September 1 to October 

30, 1910.) 


AMERICAN History: 

Abbott, Willis J. The Story of Our Navy 
for Young Americans. New York; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 521 pp. $2.00. 

Alexander, Hartley Burr. The Religious 
Spirit of the American Indian, as 
Shown in the Development of His Re- 
ligious Rites and Customs. Open Court 
Pub. Co.; Chicago. 51 pp. 30 cents. 

Bigelow, John, Jr. The Campaign of 
Chancellorsville. New Haven, Conn.; 
Yale University Press. 528 pp. $10.00. 

Bradford, T. Lindsley (compiler). Bibli- 
ographer’s Manual of American His- 
tory. Revised and edited by Stan. V. 
Henkels in 5 vols. Vol. 5. Philadel- 
phia; Stan. V. Henkels. Per vol., $3.50. 

Coman, Katharine. The Industrial His- 
tory of the United States. New edi- 
tion, revised. New York; Macmillan 
Co. 461 pp. $1.50. 

Dixon, Roland B. The Chimariko Indians 
and Language. Berkeley, Cal.; Univ. of 
California. 380 pp. $1.00. 

Drake, Samuel Adams. A Book of New 
England Legends and Folk Lore in 
Prose and Poetry. New edition. Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown & Co. 477 pp. $1.50. 

Earle, Alice Morse. Two Centuries of 
Costume in America, 1620-1820. New 
edition. 2 vols. in 1. New York; Mac- 


millan Co. 1212 pp. $2.50. 
Eaves, Lucile. A History of California 
Labor Legislation. Berkeley, Cal.; 


Univ. of California. 461 pp. $4.00. 

Fearn, Frances (editor). Diary of a Ref- 
ugee (driven from New Orleans by its 
capture. by the Union troops). New 
York; Moffat, Yard & Co. 149 pp. 
$1.25. 

Frothingham, R. The Rise of the Re- 
public of the United States. 10th edi- 
tion. Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 640 
pp. $2.00. 

Hall, Clayton C. Narratives of Early 
Maryland, 1633-1684. (Original Narra- 
tives of Early American History.) 
New York; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 460 
pp- $3.00. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell. Epoch Maps, II- 
lustrating American History. 4th re- 
vised edition. New York; Longmans, 
Green & Co. 60 cents. 

Hill, Rob. Tudor. The Public Domain and 
Democracy; a Study of Social, Eco- 
nomic and Political Problems the 
United States in Relation to Western 


Development. New York; 

Green & Co. 240 pp. Paper, $2.00. 
Horner, Harlan H. The American Flag. 

Albany, N. Y.; State Education Dept. 


Longmans, 


110 pp. Gratis. 

Jenks, Tudor. When America Became a 
Nation. New York; Thos. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 308 pp. $1.25. 


Johnston, Sir Harry H. 
the New World. New York; Maemil- 
lan Co. 500 pp. $6.00. 

Ketchum, Elvin Sidney. 
and Development of 
roads. Chicago; La Salle Extension 
University. 33 pp. 25 cents. 

McKim, Randolph H. A Soldier’s Reeol- 
leetions. Leaves from the diary of a 
young Confederate. 
mans, Green & Co. 362 pp. $2.00. 

New York (State). Minutes of the Com- 
missioners for Detecting and Defeating 
Conspiracies in the State of New York; 
Albany County Sessions, 1778-1781. 
Edited by Victor H. Palsits. Vol. 3. 
Albany, N. Y.; State of New York. 
268 pp. Distributed officially and by 
exchange. 

O’Flynn, Thos. F. The Story of Wor- 
cester, Mass. Boston; Little, Brown & 
Co. 159 pp. $1.50. 

Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail. 
Edited for use in schools by Edward FE. 
Hale, Jr. New York; Newson & Co. 
320 pp. 40 cents. 

Ragan, Robert A. Escape from East Ten- 
nessee to the Federal Lines; the His- 
tory . . . . of his Individual Experi- 
ences during the War of the Rebellion. 


The Negro in 


The Beginning 
American Rail- 


New York; Long- 


Washington, D. C.; J. H. Dony. 53 pp. 
$1.00. 

Riley, F. L., Chandler, J. A. C.. and Ham- 
ilton, J. G. Our Republic. A History 
of the United States for Grammar 
Grades. Richmond, Va.; Riley and 
Chandler. 550 pp. 65 cents. 


Taft, W. H. Presidential Addresses and 
State Papers from March 4, 1909, to 
March 4, 1910. Vol. 1. New York; 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 612 pp. $1.80. 

Taussig, Frederick W. The Tariff His- 
tory of the United States. 5th edi- 
tion revised. New York; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 422 pp. $1.50. 

Tittle, Walter. Colonial Holidays. Being 
a collection of contemporary accounts 
of holiday celebrations in Colonial 


times. Garden City, N. Y.; Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 73 pp. $2.50. 

Wright, B. C. Banking in California, 
1849-1910. San _ Francisco; B. C. 
Wright. 201 pp. $2.00. 


Young, Bennett H. The Prehistoric Men 
of Kentucky. (Filson Club Publica- 
tions.) Louisville, Ky.; John P. Mor- 
ton & Co. 343 pp. $4.50. 

Zeisberger, David. History of Northern 
American Indians. Edited by Archer 
B. Hulbert and W. Nathaniel Schwarze. 
Columbus, 0.; Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Society. 189 pp. $2.00. 


ANcIENT History: 

Davis, William S. The Influence of 

Wealth in Imperial Rome. New York; 
Maemillan Co. 340 pp. $2.00. 

Deutsch, Gotthard. The History of the 
Jews. New York; Bloch Publishing Co. 
122 pp. 60 cents. 

Gardiner, E. Norman. 
Sports and Festivals. 
millan Co. 533 pp. $2.50. 

Miiller, W. Max. Egyptological Re- 
searches. Vol. 2. Results of a Journey 
in 1906. Washington, D. C.; Carnegie 
Institution. 188 pp. Paper, $9.00. 

Milligan, Geo. Selections from the Greek 

New York; G. P. Putnam’s 

152 pp. $1.50. 

Myhrman, D. W. Sumerian Administra- 
tive Docurhents (Babylonian 
tion of Univ. of Pennsylvania). Phila- 
delphia; Univ. of Pennsylvania. 146 
pp. $6.00. 

Osgood, Phillips E. The Temple of Solo- 
man. A Study of Semitic Culture. Chi- 
cago; Open Court Pub. Co. 69 pp. 30 


Greek Athlétic 
New York; Mac- 


Papyri. 
Sons. 


Expedi- 


cents. 
Paton, Lewis Bayles. The Early Religion 
of Israel. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 


Co. 114 pp. 50 cents. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders. Arts and Crafts 
of Ancient Egypt. Chicago; A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 157 pp. $1.75. 

Sanders, H. Arthur. Roman History and 
Mythology. New York; Macmillan Co. 
427 pp. $2.25. ; 

Tucker, Thomas G. Life in the Roman 
World of Nero and St. Paul. New 
York; Maemillan Co. 450 pp. $2.50. 


ENGLISH History: 

Ashdown, (Mrs.) Charles H. 
Costume During Nineteen 
New York; F. A. Stokes Co. 
$4.50. 

Bacon, E. Munroe. The Boys’ Drake. 


British 
Centuries. 
376 pp. 


New York; Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 
506 pp. $1.50. 
Carter, Rev. C. Sydney. The English 


Church in the Eighteenth Century. 
New York; Longmans, Green & Co. 
128 pp. 40 cents. 

Clarke, F. (editor). A Short History of 
Southampton (England). New York; 
Oxford University Press. 256 pp. 70 
cents. 

Clinch, George. English Costumes from 
Prehistoric Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. Chicago; A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 295 pp. $2.50. 

Holt-White, W. The People’s King. A 
Short Life of Edward VII. New York; 
John Lane Co, 287 pp. $1.25. 

Lang, Jean. A Land of Romance; the 
Border—Its History and Legend. New 


York; Dodge Publishing Co. 460° pp. 
$2.50. 
Morris, William A. The Frankpledge 


System (Harvard Historical Studies). 
New York; Longmans, Green & Co. 
194 pp. $1.75. 

Pollard, G. F. The History of England 
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from the Accession of Edward VI to 
the Death of Elizabeth, 1547-1603. 
(Vol. VI of Political History of Eng- 
land.) New York; Longmans, Green & 
Co. 524 pp. $2.60. 

Powell, Edgar (editor). A Suffolk Hun- 
dred in the Year 1283; the Assessment 
of the Hundred of Blackbourne. New 
York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 122 pp. 
$3.50. 

Stock, Eugene. The English Chureh in 
the Nineteenth Century. New York; 
Longmans, Green & Co. 128 pp. 40 
cents. 

Warman, F. 8. Guy. The English Refor- 
mation (English Church Manuals, Vol. 
20). New York; Longmans, Green & 
Co. 4 cents. 


MepievAL European History: 

Graves, Frank P. A History of Educa- 
tion During the Middle Ages. New 
York; Maemillan Co. 328 pp. $1.10. 

Harnack, Carl Gustav Adolf. Monasti- 
cism—Its Ideals and History. Trans- 
lated by E. FE. Hellet and F. H. Mar- 


seille. New York; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

MoperRN European Ilistory: 

Allen, A. M. A History of Verona. 


Edited by E. Armstrong. New York; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 403 pp. $3.50. 
Aulard, Francois Victor Alphonse. The 
French Revolution; a Political History, 
1789-1804. Translated from the French 
of the third edition . . . . by Bernard 
Miall. 4 vols. New York; Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 367, 322, 392, 334 pp. 

$8.00 per set. 

Bracq. Jean Charlemagne. 
the Republic. New York; Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 376 pp. $1.50. 

Fredet, The Rev. P. Modern History. 
Revised and enlarged by Chas. H. Me- 
Carthy. Baltimore; J. Murphy Co. 
788 pp. $1.50. 

Guerber, Héléne Adeline. The Story of 
Old France (to 1715). New York; 
American Book Co. 374 pp. 65 cents. 

Monroe, Will Seymour. Bohemia and the 
Czechs, ete., Together with Accounts of 
Moldania and Silesia. Boston; L. C. 
Page & Co. 488 pp. $3.00. 

Murray, W. Smith. The Making of the 
Balkan States. New York; Longmans, 
Green & Co. 109 pp. $1.50. 

Shorter, Clement K. Napoleon in His 
Own Defence. New York; Cassell & 

‘ Co. $4.00. 

Waring, Luther H. The Political The- 

ories of Martin Luther. New York; 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 293 pp. $1.50. 

Watson, Thomas E. Waterloo. 2d edi- 
tion. Washington, D. C.; Neale. 157 
pp. $1.50. 

Wood, Eric. Famous Voyages of the 
Great Discoverers. New York; T. Y. 
Crowell & Sons. 270 pp. $1.50. 

GENERAL History: 

Fraser, John Foster. 


France Under 


Australia — the 


Making of a Nation. New York; Cas- 
sell & Co. $1.75. 

Martindale, C. C. (editor). Lectures on 
the History of Religion. 4 vols. St. 
Louis; B. Herder. 252, 248, 256, 256 
pp- Each, 60 cents. 

Noll, Arthur H., and MeMahon, A. Philip. 
The Life and Times of Miguel Hidalgo 
y Costilla (“The Father of Mexican 
Independence”). Chicago; A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 200 pp. $1.00. 

Nweeya, 8. Kaha. . . An Historical and 
Descriptive Account of Persia from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time, In- 
cluding Afghanistan and Beloochistan. 
4th edition, revised. Philadelphia; 
K. Nweeya. 352 pp. $2.00. 


Civics AND GOVERNMENT: 

American Civil Government. An Outline 
Study for Secondary Schools. Pre- 
pared by the Committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. 
New York; Macmillan Co. 102 pp. 
Bds., 50 cents. 

Coker, F. W. Organismie Theories of the 
State. New York; Longmans, Green 
& Co. 209 pp. $1.50. 

Hilkey, C. J. Legal Development in Co- 
lonial Massachusetts, 1630-1686. New 
York; Longmans, Green & Co. 148 pp. 
Paper, $1.25. 

McClain, Emlin. Constitutional Law in 
the United States. 2d edition (Ameri- 
can Citizen Series). New York; Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 438 pp. $2.25. 

Ostrogorski, M. Democracy and_ the 
Party System in the United States. 
New York; Macmillan Co. 469° pp. 
$1.75. 

Stephenson, Gilbert T. Race Distinetions 

in American Law. New York; D. Ap- 

pleton & Co. 388 pp. $1.50. 

Stimson, Frederic J. Popular Lawmak- 
ing. New York; Chas. Scribner Sons. 
590 pp. $2.50. 

Wilcox, Delos F. Great Cities in Amer- 
ica; Their Problems and Their Gov- 
ernment. (Citizens’ Library of Eco- 
nomics, Politics and Sociology.) New 
York; Maemillan Co. 426 pp. $1.25. 


BIOGRAPHY: 

Smith, Tunstall. Richard Snowden An- 
drews, St. Col. Commanding Ist Md. 
Artillery, C. 8S. A.. Memoir. Baltimore; 
Eichelberger Book Co. 151 pp. $1.50. 

Villard, Oswald C. John Brown, 1800- 
1859. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
738 pp. $5.00. 

Burris, Martin. True Sketches of the 
Life and Travels of Martin Burris on 
the Western Plains, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacifie Coast, W. S. A. 


Hutchison, Kansas; M. Burris. 67 pp. 
50 cents. 
Schmidt, Ferdinand. Charlemagne. 


Translated from the German by Geo. P. 
Upton. Chicago; A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
101 pp. 50 cents. 


Hare, Christopher. Charles de Bourbon, 


High Constable of France. New York; 
John Lane Co. 360 pp. $4.00. 

Sergeant, Philip W. Cleopatra of Egypt; 
Antiquity’s Queen of Romance. New 
York; Dodd, Mead & Co. 343 pp. 
$4.00. 

Gilder, Rich. Watson. Grover Cleveland. 
A Record of Friendship. New York; 
Century Co. 270 pp. $1.80. 

Wiirdig, Louis. Eugene, Prince of Savoie. 
Translated from the German by Geo. 
P. Upton. Chicago; A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 154 pp. 50 cents. 

Holm, Erie. Eugenie, Empress of the 
French. Translated from the German 
by Geo. P. Upton. Chicago; A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 136 pp. 50 cents. 

Chensi, P. B. Gambetta, Life and Let- 
ters. Translated by Violette M. Mon- 
tagu. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 
365 pp. $3.50. 

Hamilton, Allen McLane. The Intimate 
Life of Alexander Hamilton. New 
York; Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 483 pp. 
$3.50. 

Hone, Philip. The Diary of Philip Hone, 
1828-1851. Edited by Bayard Tucker- 
man. New Edition. New York; Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 426 pp. $3.50. 
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